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This Jacobs Lug Strap is made 
of best quality duck, specially 
reinforced at points of wear and 
stress, and is fused with special 
hide glue. Like all Jacobs prod- 
ucts, the Reinforced “Verybest”’ 
Lug Strap, with or without plug, 
is a result of 77 years experience 
in loom accessory manufacture. 


REINFORCED “VERYBEST” 
LUG STRAP 


A LOGICAL RESULT OF 77 YEARS 
of 
CONSTANT IMPROVEMENT 
AND RESEARCH 


Ww 
EK. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


DANIELSON, CONN. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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shows top worsted mills 
winding with Roto-Coners* 


Introduction of the all-metal (wear-resisting) 
rotary traverse allows mills winding the more 
abrasive yarns to increase winding room pro- 
duction with Roto-Coners*. 

Today, an impressive list of mills testifies to 
the success of the Roto-Coner* in winding wool 
and worsted yarns. 


en 


The Rotary Traverse is a one-piece combina- 
tion driving drum and traverse guide pre- 
cision grooved, dynamically balanced. By elim- 
inating cams, it permits higher winding speeds 
(550 ypm for paper coning) and saves replacing 
fast-wearing parts. It needs no greasing, no 
adjustments, eliminates vibration. 

And packages wound on the Roto-Coner* are 
free from imperfections and inequalities caused 
by slip drums, too small an angle of wind, and 
wear on reciprocating parts. 

Read Bulletin 144 for more facts about Ameri- 
ca’s fastest-selling winding machine. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 


Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center in the world, 


23-7-11 


Cones fer Knitting 


wg WARPING CONES — DYEING PACKAGES — PARALLEL TUBES FOR TWISTING 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W 
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@ BY REDESIGNING the entire eye on automatic loom 
shuttles, U S offers a notable improvement in threading | 


T NE v | efficiency. Named the T-Eye (for tension), it features a 
far superior delivery and trap. The positive trap on the | 
= ed & | outlet, locking the filling between delivery posts, prevents | 
unthreading from the outside of the eye. | 


The filling yarn is definitely trapped in the eye on the 


1 SHUTTLES FOR EITHER | second pick after transfer. It is also held at the proper | 


position with relation to the thread groove at all times. | 


| Cé& 6.6 or This means much less filling breakage. Full advantage 


DRAPER LOOMS | can be taken of the higher operating speeds of modern | 


automatic looms, and high production of top quality 


fabrics is assured. 


For highest efficiency, you will want the T-Eye Shuttle | 
for C&K S-6 or Draper Automatic Looms you plan to 
install. A US representative will be glad to demonstrate 
all its advanced features. 


Designed for top efficiency 
by U S Shuttle Experts 


With the outside delivery pins set at an angle, the filling 
yarn is kept at its proper position with relation to the 
thread groove. It does not ride at one point,—thus wear 
on the pins is equally distributed. 

> The tension pads have been redesigned and made longer 
and deeper, permitting more uniform tension control. 

A newly designed front hook in the eye prevents filling 
from unthreading from the back. 

The eye is set on a strip of live rubber to absorb “rock- 

2 ing” effect in service and prevent loosening in the socket. 

Die cast of brass and formed to tolerances of .004” to 

005", the eye permits complete interchangeability. W hen 
: necessary, change-over to a left hand eye for left hand 
twist can be made in less than five minutes. 


Available for Prompt Delivery 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. ©. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: ALABAMA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Albert R. Breen, W. J, Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Montreal, Que.— Hamilton, ©: t. Birmingham 
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AMCO fan units for controlling air 
intake are easily installed without 
sacrifice of interior machine set-up. 


EQUAL THESE 


e Reduces excessive temperature 
and holds relative humidity at 
point best suited to fibre and 
process. 


e Increases worker comfort and 
efficiency. 


Modern, insulative glass bricks pave the way to 
interior beat and moisture control in this mill. 
AMCO fan-bowered air intakes alternate with 
automatically controlled vents. 


BENEFITS FROM AMCO HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 


¢ Speeds production in high fric- 
tion (heat) areas. 


e Assures evener yarn counts and 
increases breaking strength. 


e Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


* {f your mill is already equipped 
with a humidification system, you 
have taken the first step to improve 
quality and increase production. 


Your next step—AMCO Evapo- 
rative Cooling—utilizes your present 
humidification system to obtain top 
quality and maximum production. 


With the AMCO Evaporative 
Cooling System the desired relative 
humidity is accurately maintained by 
introducing atomized water spray. 


e Gradually increases regain for 
good roving and consequent bet- 
ter spinning. 


e Drafting of fibres smoother and 
more compact. 


The frictional heat of high speed 
machines is absorbed by evaporation 
of the moisture in conjunction with 
carefully controlled air flow. No ex- 
pensive changes are necessary ... no 
air ducts to install ... no jump in 
maintenance costs. 


Why not take this second step 
now’? An AMCO engineer will be 
glad to show you how you can 
modernize your plant simply and 
economically for better quality and 
increased output. 


AMCO 


HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. AFFILIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON + ATLANTA + CHARLOTTE 
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Duy 
DRAPER 
LOOMS 


More important—you are buying PROVED performance. That you can get more 
and better cloth at less cost from Draper looms is not just an idea ... it is an 


accepted fact ... proved beyond doubt. 


Our present high speed loom is a far cry from the early days when the first 
automatic loom was merely a collection of mechanisms attached to a common 
loom. Today's loom is a closely integrated, carefully designed and planned machine 


for the mass production of high quality cloth. 


The matchless performance of this loom is the sum total of your experience and 
ours; a development of the ideas, the skill, and the labor of many men. But you 
can expect still better performance. Day by day we press the search for new 


ideas, for new and better construction. Our loom is constantly being improved. 


lt will be a better loom tomorrow. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
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. . » with Saco-Lowell Specialized Machinery 
you can change from cotton to synthetics and 
back again without expensive mechanical 
alterations or serious loss of production. 


Because fashion is so unpredictable —the need for equip- 
ment which can meet almost every changing trend, is prac- 
tically a must today. But these changes must be such that 
they can be made quickly, economically, and efficiently. 

Saco-Lowell has developed the equipment to meet these 
needs and requirements. With this new equipment you are 
ready to process whatever yarn may be in demand from one 
season to the next. You can blend, prepare and spin most 
of the accepted synthetic fibres now in commercial use to- 
day — and if necessity requires, convert to cotton processing 
with just a few mechanical changes. 

Our engineers can be of great help to you on this impor- 
tant subject. Feel free to call on them for consultation and 
service. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS — BOSTON 
Shops at Biddeford, Maine 


Branches: Charlotte ° Greenville ° Atlanta 
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Dayco roll coverings are especially engineered with an 
extremely durable surface, perfect cushion and exactly 
the right coefficient of friction. That’s why they won't 
groove, hollow out, flatten or distort, no matter how long 
they run... why they outlive all other type roll coverings. 

Whether you use flat or revolving clearers, whether you 
draft cotton or synthetics, Dayco roll coverings will pro- 
duce better quality yarn, more economically. A Dayton 
textile product cngineer will gladly demonstrate these 
advantages to you. He'll call at your convenience. 
Write today, to... 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS DIVISION © DAYTON RUBBER 


Main Sales Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 
Factory: Waynesville, N. C. 


* 


MORE REASONS WHY 
YOU SHOULD SPECIFY 


DAYCO COVERINGS 
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Large reduction of ends down 


More of the foreign elements are 
removed from yarn 


Specially compounded for uniform 
wear, lengthening service life 


Same trouble-free service, for 
special types of synthetic and 
synthetic blends of yarn 


Not affected by humidity or tem- 
perature changes 


Oil resisting and static-free 


No grooving—less ends down 


Easy to apply 


| payco> never groove, hollow out, flatten or distort 
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CENTRAL STATION AIR CONDITIONING fe 
is 

b Bahnion 

Whether a large capacity installation rere 

or one of moderate size, the Bahnson ee 


Central Station System can be tailored 
to specifications required and design- 
ed for humidifying, heating, cooling, 
dehumidifying, air 

filtering, and venti- 
lation — automatic- 


ally controlled. 


Bahnson Air 
Washers in central 
station installation 
handling 275,000 

cubic feet of air 
per minute. 


Worthington refrigerating compressor, combined with 
Bahnson Central Station Air Conditioning System, 
provides absolute temperature and humidity control 
regardless of outdoor weather conditions. 


THE BAHNSON CO -~—_ WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


93 Worth St.. New York City 703 Embree Crescent. Westfield, N. /. 553 S. Figueroa St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
W. J. Westaway Co.. Ltd.. Hamilton. Ontario A-3 Virginian Apts.. Greenville, S 


B86 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ts | For positive first pick 
and running tension 
The Most Perfect 
Steel Thread 


Cutter Plate 
on the Market 
Mirror finish surface— 


Tool and Die Hardness 
insures positive cut off 


Patented +300 
Series Eyes 


Requires no change for $& Z winds 
nterchangeable styles for fine and 
coarse weaving. Most compact, per 
mitting maximum amount of bobbin 


i A b 4 and clearance. Super-sanded, — no 
Positive Locking 


A precision job of al- 
loy steel, heat treated 
“assures accurate 
bobbin alignment. A 
No. | requirement for 
speeds and fine 
yarns 


Device 
For adjusting screws. Assures con 
stant uniform tension of filling 


The Bottom of 
Shuttle 


Made of Ste-Hide (Phenolic 
impregnated Cloth). In 
creased strength under the 
spring increased smooth 
ness for tender yarns — with 
wear and tear Eliminates 
blisters'’ & delamination 


Rats 


— 


rhs: 
This Shuttle can be designed and made | 
with the celebrated L. F.P. Principle for 
increased bobbin capacity. 


Shuttle Tips 


Another innovation of 
Southern Engineers, 
6 which makes the tip 
and the dogwood to 
which it becomes a 
part, one definite unit, 
ie — no loosening, — no 


Immediate delivery on sample orders 


Let us give you full details 


\ 


at By 


(Where Close Tolerance Workmanship ts an Art) 


pts: 


om 621 McBee Avenue Greenville, S. C. 
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So “von Shuttles D 
lates, Data 
v on 
Shuttle; | 
Read 
Retain 


The Cocker 
High Speed 
Ball Warper 


with Magazine Cone Creel and Electric Eyeboard Stop Motion 


Makes Better Warps 


and assures 


* Better Dyei 
Write for er Vyeing 


full information Better Mercerizing 


Better Weaving 


COCKER 


MACHINE FOUNDRY 


COMPANY 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


World’s Largest Designers and Builders 
of Complete Warp Preparatory Equipment 
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More Spindle Hours of Operation 
with 


CHARLOTTE LONG-DRAFT 


SPINNING APRONS 


Made of the most select Calfskin, by 
Charlotte Craftsmen whose many years of 


¢ 


experience in the manufacture of Charlotte 
spinning aprons results in these very spe- 
cial advantages : — 


@ Uniform Thickness @ Stronger Lap 
@ Perfect Balance @ Accuracy to exact 
Specifications. 

Our convenient location in the 

very heart of the southern tex- 

tile manufacturing area is an 

important factor in rendering 


“Service when you need it,” day 
or night. 


CHARLOTTE 


LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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COMPLETELY INTEGRATED OPERATION 


Selling for 


FINISHED CLOTH ... GREY CLOTH 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


cA 


GATEWAY 


Product 


TRADEMARK 


Distribution 
NATION-WIDE WORLD-WIDE 


A GREAT TEXTILE SELLING ORGANIZATION 


COMPANY, INC. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


90 WORTH STREET * NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


CHICAGO : BOSTON ° PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS ° DALLAS ° LOS ANGELES 
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J MAIN VERTICAL 
TWISTING RING 


SPINNING RING IN 
HOLDER 
COMMON SPINNING 

FLANGE RING 

6 DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE SPINNING RING 

Qualit 


Rings for spinning and twisting are fashioned 
with full awareness of the meaning of quality 
at H & B. They are designed, turned and in- 
spected by skilled engineering craftsmen, and 
are recognized throughout the textile industry 


SPI 


i 


DOUBLE GREASE GROOVE 
VERTICAL TWISTING 
RING 


NARROW VERTICAL 
TWISTING RING 


y Rings 


performance. 

Completely modern in design, H & B rings 
are distmguished by several exclusive innova- 
tions. One such feature, recently designed and 
developed, materially reduces wear on both 


‘ as unsurpassed im quality of manufaceuce and ring and traveler. 
q 
FACTORY EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT 
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RING INSPECTION 


From the beginning, moderm precision turn- 
ing equipment in the hands of skilled workers 
tashions the finished product to exact standards 
of smoothness and roundness. Proper heat treat- 
ing hardens the steel for lasting durability. In- 
spection assures complete conformity with our 
rigid standards and rejects defective rings, how- 
ever slight the flaw. The burnished luster of 


ROCKWELL HARDNESS TESTER 


the rings must be perfect, their roundness and 
hardness correct to the most exacting degree. 

When you order rings from H & B you know 
that every detail in their design and manutac- 
ture means superior ring performance on your 
spinning and twisting frames. Our rings take 
an important place in the overall picture of the 
achievement of quality at H & B. 


BRANCH OFFICES | 
GA. 


815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


201 JOHNSTON BUILDING | 
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You know that reducing the waste of costly 
stock to a minimum is an important factor in 
your mill. . . the smaller the percentage of 


waste, the greater your production—and 
profit! 


Precision-made Tuffer Card Clothing re- 
duces waste at the beginning. . . reduces raw 
stock losses by improving the quality of your 
carding . . . increases the yield of your cards. 
The benefits of these primary advantages are 
felt throughout your entire mill. A proper 


start means better yarns at lower production 
costs. 


A Howard Bros. representative will gladly 
examine your card clothing—and make 


workable recommendations that will cut down 
excessive stock losses. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Blanco, Tex. 


Direct Representation in Canada 


FFE IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
CARD CLOTHING : 
18 December 15, 1947 @ TEXTILE BULLETIN i 


Accepted for years as a highly efficient dryer for rayon 

skeins, the Proctor truck dryer has been adapted recently for drying 

processed rayon cakes. It is especially applicable for capacities ranging from 

400 to 2,000 pounds of cakes or skeins per day. With these dryers in operation, 

it is possible for the throwing mill to dry cakes and skeins interchangeably in the same 

machine—or in larger machines with two or more trucks—at the same time, for there is a 

difference in the way in which trucks must be loaded for each. Skeins or cakes are hung on 

poles which rest on supports along the sides of the truck, as can be seen from the photo- 

graph. Poles are spaced in a staggered manner when the truck is being 

used for cakes. When it is to be used for skeins, intermediate pole supports are 

not used, and the top and middle supports are reversed, providing the proper 

spacing for skeins. The smaller dryers accommodate one or two trucks at a time and 

may be provided with doors at one end or both ends, depending upon individual 

requirements. The machine has a proven record for uniformity of drying, high efficiency, low 

steam consumption and low power requirements. It is proving to be the answer to the need of 

the throwing mill with a moderate output of either skeins or cakes. You'll find it well worth 
your while to investigate the details of this 


modern Proctor equipment. Write today. 0 C T 0 & Sc WA TZ C 
5 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 
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FROM 
EAST CHICAGO 


At Sinclair Research Laboratories, East Chicago, Ind., skilled technicians specialize in keeping it clean 
»..for you. 

With today’s accent on the detergency qualities of engine lubricants, Sinclair Research is constantly 
making tests to determine the cleansing properties of motor oils, diesel lubricants, and other products, 


using the special “come-apart” single cylinder 
diesel engine shown above. 
Such tests—duplicating actual operating condi- Ss taclacr 


tions — constitute an essential part of Sinclair's 7 


outstanding research, which has resulted in the 


development of ever finer petroleum products for 
over 30 years. At its soon-to-be-completed new LI LY WH ITE Ol LS 


Research Center, Harvey, IIl., Sinclair will con- In grades to suit all spindle speeds 


tinue to develop industrial and automotive lubri- loads and operating conditions 


cants of outstanding performance with greater 


Light color, long life 


facilities, finer equipment, and more highly skilled 


personnel than ever before. 


x SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


EXPERT RESEARCH 


ciNEST CRUDE ANUFACTURING CONTROL = OUTSTANDING PERFORMAWc, 


and M 
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Standards Association Textile Code 


Relation Your Plant Program 


By E. A. ROBERTS, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


— As Explained to Textile Section of National Safety Council — 


“MUCCESSFUL management is understandably reluctant 
to spend money upon the advice of people outside their 
own organization before they have a complete understand- 
ing of and confidence in the credibility of such advice. 
Therefore, before discussing the assistance which the revised 
A. S. A. textile code will aftord your plant safety programs, 
it would seem desirable to outline something of the history 
of the American Standards Association in which A. §S. A. 
codes are developed, and the manner in which it functions. 
The American Standards Association was organized in 
1918 to serve as a clearing house for industrial, technical 
and governmental groups to develop and co-ordinate their 
standardization programs. The A. S. A. is a federation of 
approximately 100 national organizations and some 2,000 
company members. The chief function of the association 
is to provide systematic means for the establishment of 
American standards. To do this it brings together manu- 
facturers, distributors, consumers, technical specialists and 
others directly concerned; ascertains whether the majority 
of these interests desires a national standard on the subject; 
and provides for the organization of a balanced committee 
consisting of official representatives of the bodies directly 
interested to work out the standard. 

The basic principle underlying all A. S. A. work is that 
a consensus of those having a substantial interest in the 
scope and provisions of a proposed standard must be reach- 
ed. Any group having such a substantial interest has the 
inherent right of representation on the committee dealing 
with the subject matter of the standard. The association 
provides the machinery. through which the groups thera- 
selves arrive at decisions. It takes up a new project only 
upon request of a responsible organization or group. The 
project may deal with an existing standard already in gen- 
eral use, or one which it is proposed shall be generally ac- 
cepted, or it may involve the development of an entirely 
new standard. Its activities embrace the widest variety of 
types of interest covering the field from a definition of 
technical terms to the development of a code covering phy- 
sical safeguarding, such as is embraced in the revised textile 
code. 

That group of people gathered together for the purpose 
of formulating or revising a standard or a group of stand- 
ards is designated as an A. S. A. sectional committee. Each 
committee is a cross-section through the principle of rep- 
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resentation of the groups having a substantial interest in the 
subject matter being considered. Any responsible body may 
request the initiation of a project. However, the standards 
council or its designated agency must approve the initiation 
of a new project and does so only after investigation has 
shown that the proposal commands sufficient support to 
make a successful outcome likely. If the results of this in- 
vestigation are satisfactory, the initiation is approved and 
the organization of a committee is authorized. 

The committee is organized by the sponsor in co-opera- 
tion with the association or by the association on behalf of 
the sponsor if the sponsor so desires. The personnel of the 
committee when completed must be approved by the stand- 
ards council or its designated agency. This approval is based 
upon the following considerations: that the membership is 
competent and authoritative in its field; that it is adequately 
representative of those substantially concerned with the pro- 
posed standard or standards, and that the individual mem- 
bers officially represent the bodies appointing them; and 
that an adequate balance exists between the general classi- 
fication of its members. (Each member is classified accord- 
ing to his business afhliation, or, if the appointing organ- 
ization so indicates, according to the relation of that organ- 
ization to the project in question. ) 

Members of committees dealing with safety codes are 
classified as representing manufacturers, employees, gov- 
ernmental bodies having regulatory power over the field in 
question, independent specialists and insurance representa. 
tives. The ofhcers of a committee are usually a chairman, 
a vice-chairman, and a secretary, or in the case of small 
committees, a chairman and a secretary only. The chairman 
and vice-chairman are usually elected by the committee, al. 


.though the sponsor sometimes appoints these officers. It is 


the purpose of the A. S. A. to provide a staff member to 
serve as committee secretary, and to furnish the necessary 
editorial and publication facilities to the committee when 
desired. 

Most committees have found it best to assign the respons- 
ibilities arising during the early development stages of 
standards to sub-committees. A. S. A. methods provide for 
flexibility in sub-committee organization. Early in the de- 
velopment of a set of standards it may be found desirable 
to employ the facilities of some one of the autonomous com- 
mittees of the A. S. A. which are operated for the benefit 


2) 


| | | 

| 
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of other safety code sectional committees, thereby bringing 
into the development of their own standard the expert 
knowledge of some committee which has for years been in- 
vestigating one or more specific phases of the principal 
problems. 

In a sectional committee preliminary actions on drafts 
may be on an informal basis. At all stages negative votes 
are accompanied by a statement of reasons as this facilitates 
agreement by bringing about a mutual understanding of 
divergent points of view. Usually a number of drafts is 
necessary in order to reach a solution which represents a 
concensus as nearly unanimous ‘as is possible. When com- 
plete unanimity is reached, or when the proposed standard 
is supported by a majority so substantial that it may properly 
be considered that a consensus has been reached, a report 
giving a detailed record of the vote is made to the sponsor 
or, in case the committee is autonomous, to A. S. A. head- 
quarters. Final action of the committee on a proposed stand- 
ard is by written ballot or by an equivalent formal record 
sent out by the sponsor or by the A. S. A. 


Consistent, Not Conflicting 


It is the intention of the standards council not to approve 
conflicting standards. Hence, it 1s necessary that A. 5S. A. 
committees and their sub-committees use care to keep the 
provisions of the standards they are developing consistent 
with those of other American standards. In case the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that provisions in other standards 
should be changed, arrangement can be made for a dis- 
cussion of the points in question with the committees in 
charge of the other standards. There are cases where dis- 
crepancies are apparent rather than real. In such cases the 
apparent discrepancies should be explained in the report. 
In working out specific standards, effort is made to use gen- 
eral American standards and also international standards 
wherever they apply. The American Standards Association 
serves as the channel through which American business co- 
operates with other countries in standardization matters. 
All the industrial countries have found it necessary to set 
up national standardizing bodies like the A. S. A. The 
A. S. A. maintains co-operative relations with all of these 
and carries complete files of their standards. 

When references to other American standards or parts 
of such standards are included in the standards submitted 
for approval and are in the form of mandatory require- 
ments, such references are specific and refer to the current 
improved edition with date, A. S. A. symbol, and section or 
paragraph number. The references are followed by the 
statement ‘or any subsequent revision thereof,’ if it is de- 
sired that the references cover revisions of the standard re- 
ferred to. Such specific references serve to shorten con- 
siderably the text of the standard being developed where it 
is of such a nature that the activities embraced are well cov- 
ered by general standards previously published. 

Turning from the work of the A. S. A. code committees 
in general to the specific code in which we are interested, 
it seems appropriate to inform you concerning the make-up 
of the committee which worked on the revised textile code 
between June, 1945, and January of this year when the final 
vote was taken on the draft as it has now been published. 

The codé revision was sponsored by the National Safety 
Council and the committee operated under the chairman- 
ship of W. E. Weaver representing the National Safety 
Council; Stewart J. Owen, Jr., of the National Bureau of 
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Standards was the secretary. In addition to Mr. Weaver, 
the National Safety Council was represented by A. M. 
Baltzer who, at the time the work was started, was staff 
representative in the textile section, afid myself. D. F. Hayes 
of the A. S. A. has served as staff consultant, and has given 
invaluable service in keeping the committee on the right 
path. His knowledge of the other codes has saved much 
time in developing adequate references. 

In addition to the National Safety Council and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, ten other national organizations 
and representatives of two machinery manufacturers par- 
ticipated actively in the revision of the textile code. 

There is one other point in connection with this revision 
of the textile code which should be of interest and that ts 
the consistent endeavor of the committee to refrain from 
incorporating in the code any safe operating rules—this on 
the basis that safety codes may become regulations enforced 
by state inspection bureaus. In fact, such an adoption of 
A. S. A. codes as a part of state regulations has already 
occurred in several states. Regulations concerning the pro- 
vision of safety devices are clearly enforceable because the 
owner of the plant is responsible, under the law, for the 
provisions in the plant. The enforcement of safe operating 
rules by authorities is quite another matter. The employee's 
responsibility is to his employer, and there if often inter- 
posed a considerable chain of supervisory responsibility. 
The legal responsibility of such supervisors to their su- 
periors to get compliance with operating rules and their 
responsibility to their subordinates to enforce operating 
In the United States punitive 
application of safety regulations is seldom resorted to by a 
regulatory authority. 


rules is not well defined. 


Unless the sectional committee which developed this re- 
vision of the code has erred in its intent, it is my opinion 
that you will find that the provisions of the code have been 
restricted to physical safeguards concerning which the pres- 
ence or absence is a demonstrable fact. 


Origin of Accidents 


Just what this revised textile code will mean to your in- 
dividual safety program is extremely difhcult for me to de- 
termine. A constructive answer would necessarily require a 
personal knowledge of each program. From my past ex- 
periences with a large number of textile plants, I can per- 
haps visualize half a dozen general patterns which would 
be descriptive of any one of the individual activities. | 
would suggest, however, that we do not allow the fact that 
this code covers physical safeguarding only confuse us as 
to its application even in those programs where the weight 
of efforts is to be on educational methods. As safety en- 
gineers, many of us are prone to emphasize the value of 
safe operating practices and careful supervision—this on 
the basis that statistics seem to prove that only a small per- 
centage of accidents involve deficient physical safeguarding. 
Personally I support the theory that even though this be 
true statistically, careful investigation of each and every 
accident frequently reveals that though we have placed the 
accident in the non-mechanical type, the occurrence of the 
accident and severity of the injury trace back to the pres- 
ence of a piece of equipment sometimes not properly safe- 


guarded. Take the simple and relatively frequent occurence 


of an accident described as ‘‘slipped on oily floor” which 
accident not infrequently results in serious injury to the in- 
dividual concerned by reason of his falling into or against 
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a machine. In the first place the presence of the oil on the 
floor frequently has resulted from the need for oiling a 
machine, and the seriousness of the injury is frequently in- 
tensified by reason of the indivfdual, as he falls, getting a 
hand or a foot into some unguarded part of an adjacent ma- 
chine. Belt guards and gear guards certainly have a bearing 
on the severity of that accident even though they are not 
directly concerned as a Cause. 

From the standpoint of accident severity, it seems appro- 
priate to give considerable attention to the weight of the 20 
per cent or 25 per cent of total accident occurence which 
can be classified as being of the mechanical type. I make 
this statement for the reason that again statistics indicate 
that the 20 per cent of mechanical accidents frequently pro- 
duce as many lost days as the 80 per cent classified as non- 
mechanical. Therefore, if you, in designing the safety pro- 
gram for your own plant, accept this premise as worthy of 
consideration, you would certainly want to look into the 


character of physical safeguarding which presently exists 
in your plant or which you would like to accomplish. Hav- 
ing come to this point of view, the value of the textile code 
becomes important. This code in its various sections relat- 
ing to all types of specialized textile equipment and such 
equipment as may find usefulness in a textile plant, even 
though it is also used in many others, provides management 
with the consensus of opinion as to the best way to elimi- 
nate physical hazards, and for management of plants located 
in states where governmental regulation supports other acci- 
dent prevention activities, there is assurance that a machine 
which is guarded in accordance with the specifications of 
the A. S. A. code will, in most instances, gain commenda- 
tion from the state inspectors. A careful study of this tex- 
tile code will reveal that in many instances there is set forth 
for the first time definite specifications for guidance in the 
solution of problems which have been subjects of contro- 
versial debate for a good many years. 


Needs And Supply 


By IRENE BLUNT, Secretary, National Federation of Textiles, Inc. 


— Before American Association of Textile Technologists — 


WO sharply contrasting impressions as to textile sup- 
‘| plies overseas strike an American textile visitor over- 
seas this year. The first is the extremely meager supply (and 
a very high price level) of all textiles and clothing in retail 
shops, compared to the United States. The second is the 
emphasis placed upon exports by all textile people in dis- 
cussing their current production problems, in spite of their 
inability to fill domestic needs. The contrast is the aparent 
inconsistency between an extremely meager supply of tex- 
tiles for home consumption and the almost complete con 
centration on exports when it comes to distribution of avail- 
able goods. 

To an American, accustomed to emphasis upon home 
supply first and export second, and to a supply of a wide 
variety of textile products at prices still within reach of 
the ordinary pocketbook, the two points of view were illog- 
ical. This situation was true in the three countries visited, 
England, France and Switzerland. Here, in the birthplace 
of the textile industry, it seemed incredible that people were 
on rations when it came to textiles, or only had available 
to them textiles at prices that would create horror in the 
United States. Consider in Paris, for example, a simple 
wool sweater at 5,700 francs—$57, the franc being worth, 
legally, one cent. Or in Lyons, the home of fine fabrics, a 
rayon crepe appearing to be of a grade sold only in low- 
priced variety stores in this country, for a price of 700 
francs a yard. In Paris, in what was formerly the equivalent 
of a five-and-ten store, on the Champs Elysees, an ordinary 
quilted woman’s robe was displayed for 6,200 francs. In 
our stores, it would be $10 or $15 at most. In Switzer- 
land, the inexpensive sweaters were from the United States 
—and they were priced at $9 and $10 for a grade commonly 
sold here for less than $5. A simple rayon figured crepe 
was the equivalent of $8.50 a yard. 

Yet, in those same areas, textile manufacturers talk main- 
ly of export problems, of the difficulty in getting sufficient 


satisfactory yarns at prices that will interest foreign buyers, 
of the complications of the import and export licensing, 
customs, monetary controls, etc. Much interest was express- 
ed in the relatively low prices of American textiles and 
clothing. Questions, were asked as to whether American 
manufacturers were planning to develop their wartime ex- 
port markets on a permanent basis. Apprehension was ex- 
pressed over reported encouragement of Japanese textile 
manufacturing, in the struggle for world markets. 

It is true that Lyons manufacturers talked of a French 
market that would consume a substantial amount of silk 
fabrics, if the raw silk were made available without the 
restrictions now imposed on the mills. Those restrictions 
were roughly, requiring the export of the manufactured 
fabrics in sufficient value only to dollar countries, so as to 
restore about twice the dollars spent for the raw silk. Silk 
fabrics at even present high raw silk prices, were claimed 
to be saleable in France, because the average European con- 
sumer wanted and would pay for better quality fabrics than 
the American buyer. Garments and household textile fur- 
hishings are made to measure and made to last indefinitely. 
But other than this, the emphasis was on exporting fabrics. 

In Manchester, England, the home of the textile indus- 
try, rayon weavers complained that British staple was being 
shipped to the United States at the moment when British 
people were on clothing rations. The answer is the fact 
that Britain needs food, say authorities, more than new 
clothes. To get food, dollars must be secured from the 
sale of whatever the United States will take—in this case, 
rayon, staple to satisfy the ever-demanding American market 
where the highest production records in history are not 
supplying the domestic market. So it is with fine woolens. 
The average London tailor finds it difficult to carry on busi- 
ness. He receives sufficient material, it was said, to make 
about two suits a month for British customers. Many are 
talking about trying to get export orders because for export 
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orders, they can purchase some of the fine worsteds and 
other woolens so long associated with British tailoring, and 
which are now by government regulation exclusively for 
export. Moreover, under government regulations, manufac- 
turers must export or lose their allocations of workers, ma- 
terial, and equipment. Shops offered to sell clothing and 
other coupon materials like fabrics, handkerchiefs, etc., 
without the ration coupons, if they were to be shipped to 
the customer's boat or plane. At the same time, Britons 
themselves treasured gifts from America of handkerchiefs, 
hosiery, and little every-day items of textile products which 
Americans take for granted. 

Little interest was expressed in the potentiality of Ger- 
man textile supplies. Those who had visited German tex- 
tile centers could not believe that either plants or workers 
could be early brought to a point where even the German 
basic needs could be adequately met. 

For the present, labor costs much higher than pre-war 
combine with shortage of raw materials, workers and fuel 
(which results in reduced working hours due to shortage of 
power), to remove from competition with the superior and 
lower-priced American fabrics anything that may be avail- 
able in the mmmediate future. The point of view in Europe 
is essentially that of using textiles as a medium of buying 
what is even more necessary, materials for food and shelter. 
Clothing, third on the list of human necessities, as exempli- 
fied in textiles, will be sacrificed to provide the others. 

What effect will this have on the American industry ts 
the natural question to those of us who have seen the effects 
of low-priced textile imports on our American market and 
who may have become interested in our own war-developed 
export trade. Will it mean that despite prices which put 
foreign products in the class of luxuries today, governmental 
controls abroad will force the exportation of textiles at 
prices that will bring business, regardless of costs of pro- 
duction? That is not likely, it would seem, at this time. 
The differences are too great. But from the long range point 
of view, of meeting domestic demand, as we do in this 
country, the Continental and British market seem to pro- 
vide a sufficient need to keep their looms fully occupied for 
a long time. But from a practical point of view, it must be 


TEXTILE MILLS AID EUROPE’S NEEDY—In response to the urgent 
need of the distressed peoples of Europe for textile products, uw. &. 
mills, under a voluntary program initiated by American Cetteon Man- 
ufacturers Association members, have contributed enough cloth to make 
the equivalent of a quarter of a million dresses. The American Friends 
Service Committee is handling distribution of the material. Above, two 
officials of the A. F. 5S. C. are shown inspecting some of the cloth at 
the organization's Philadelphia warehouse from which point the goods 
are being shipped to Europe in time for the made-up garments to be 
worn this coming winter. 
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recognized that the countries needing textiles most are also 
most in need of the essentials of food and shelter. The 
countries able to provide those essentials are chiefly the 
United States and the South American areas. That is where 
the practical takes precedence over the logical point of view. 

Insofar as the production of European and British fabrics 
is in the novelty or luxury class (and the realistic among 
their textile people say that is their future market), the ex- 
port of those fabrics presents simply a source of ideas and 
thoughts for our own mass quantity production, rather than 
a competitive problem for American mills. Any competi- 
tion for the United States manufacturers will arise only 
when and if their export of staple types of fabrics assume 
substantial proportions. Their wage costs are still well be- 
low our own. Their limited hours of operation, their older 
equipment, their method of production of special items in 
relatively small quantities in part offsets their lower wage 
costs. Currently, American fabrics are the wonder of the 
European markets on quality and price. Currently, Euro- 
pean consumers are sharply curtailed on their use of textiles 
either by actual rationing or extremely high prices, or both. 
But as for the future, will Europe's own population increase 
its per capita consumption of textiles and thus absorb a 
greater proportion than before the war? Or will their own 
wants be filled quickly and the surplus available for export 
at any cost? Will pressure from governments mean side- 
tracking of all domestic needs and the export of textiles at 
prices that will bring dollars, regardless of other conditions ? 

From the American viewpoint, the overseas textile pro- 
ducing companies should first get together and supply their 
own wants, just as we do here. But from the overseas view- 
point, the Americans are ignoring much more complicated 
problems of international finance, customs restrictions and 
recovery from the war destruction of all material things. 
The older textile countries still have the “know-how” of 
producing textiles. It is still one of their fundamental in- 
dustries, wherever you go. They have an appreciation of 
textiles and their uses. In employing color and design, they 
can exercise and do display an ingenuity and freshness that 
is not always possible in a mass-producing country like our 
own. To what extent these influences will affect the future 
world of textile supply is a political and economic problem, 
one which needs more than selfish consideration by textile 
people on both sides of the ocean. 


Textile manufacturers and mills in 13 states are helping 
protect many European children from a bitter winter this 
year, reports the Save the Children Federation, child service 
organization with national offices at 1 Madison Avenue. 
New York City. Twenty-nine manufacturers have answered 
the federation’s recent appeal for children’s clothing and 
piece goods. 

Ranging from a thousand knitted babies’ caps to hundreds 
of yards of woolen worsted material, several thousand dol- 
lars worth of supplies have been received to date. The piece 
goods are cut into children’s clothing in the federation’ s 
New York workroom and are sewn by volunteer women’s 
groups in 48 states. any piece of material big enough to be 
cut into a child’s garment can be used, but woolen materials. 
knitted goods and ready-to-wear children’s garments of all 
kinds are especially useful. Materials received already in- 
clude flannel, babies’ caps, sheeting, diaper material, babies’ 
shirts (all essential to layettes) and worsted, rayon and 
cotton piece goods, stockings, trousers, sweaters, rayon twill, 
etc., which make clothing for older children. 
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FROM RHODE ISLAND TO NORTH CAROLINA 


‘Sympathetic Southern Attitude Praised 


By LEO SONDEREGGER 


Y VEN if the economic climate of the South were meas- 
urably inferior to New England's, it seems probable 
that worsted operations of the Peace Dale (R. I.) Mills 
would have been moved to Rockingham, N. C., for two 
specific reasons—a good buy on a Southern mill, and an 
ample labor supply in that area. Those two reasons, plus 
the hope for smoother labor relations in the South, pro- 
vided the basic impetus that caused the Stevens interests to 
decide on removal of two-thirds of their Peace Dale plant. 
That move eventually will leave about 500 Rhode Islanders 
without jobs. 

But differences between the economic climate of Rhode 
Island and North Carolina did figure in the decision. Taxes, 
wages, freight rates, sources of supply—all those things 
and others were taken into consideration, although it does 
not follow that all were in the South’s favor. Despite pub- 
licity growing from certain economic reports which rightly 
have shaken New Englanders in their boots, Southern in- 
dustrial areas do not have a noteworthy advantage in these 
matters. 

But the South does appear to have a sufficient edge to 
carry some weight in a decision such as the Peace Dale mill 
owners had to make when production figures continued be- 
low what they desired. Had the decision hung in the bal- 
ance, the South’s industrial advantage might have been just 
enough to tip the beam. When the cotton mills began head- 
ing South from Massachusetts a couple of decades ago, 


PRODUCTION—A Comparison 


The accompanying article is the last of a series of 
six installments explaining why M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co. transferred the operations of an entire plant from 
South Kingstown, R. L., to Rockingham, N. C. From 
present indications, it seems that many more woolen 
and worsted mills will move from New England to the 
South. 

Along with Leo Sonderegger's series have been 
published some figures furnished by Franklin Process 
Co. comparing that firm's operations and costs in its 
New England and Southern plants. Now we come to 
probably the most important item—production. 

Man-hour production in Franklin's Providence, R. 
I., plant is the poorest of all four. The figures were 
derived by dividing the pounds of yarn dyed during a 
six-month period by the total number of man-hours 
worked. The Philadelphia plant was ahead with 33.68 
units, followed by Greenville, S. C., with 33.21, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with 29.74 and Providence with 25.8. 
The Providence plant costs more to operate in practi- 
cally all categories, yet makes the poorest showing in 
man-hour production. 


cheap labor was a primary lure. That is no longer true. 
rhe wage differential has narrowed to a few cents an hour. 


Two Other Factors 


There are two other things that fit in closely with the 
wage picture. One is the fact that textile wages are rela- 
tively higher, when considered beside the pay of workers 
in other fields, in the Rockingham area than in Rhode 
Island. In short, a dollar is relatively bigger in the Southern 
community. 

The other side of the coin is summed up pretty well in 
the words of a Rockingham mill official: _ “Rockingham 
labor is all right as compared with this section of the coun- 
try. But from an efficiency angle, the job loads are not as 
high as they are farther north.”’ 

In other words, actual production per worker may be 
somewhat lower in the South. Whether a more rigid work 
load pattern and higher rate of absenteeism in the North 
offset the South's slightly lower individual production is a 
question. It cannot be settled without specific plant com- 
parisons, and such comparisons are as yet impossible in the 
present instance. 

The absenteeism which Rhode Island's cash sickness 
benetit program seems to foster undoubtedly had some effect 
on the Stevens firm's decision to move. North Carolina has 
no comparable program. 

The recent Supreme Court ruling in support of an I. C. C. 
freight rate decision favorable to the South and unfavorable 
to New England also had something to do with it. The 
effect of the decision was to narrow sharply the difference 
between Northern and Southern rates. Actually, New Eng- 
land still has a slight freight rate advantage over. Southern 
industrial sections. Nevertheless, President Abbot Stevens 
of M. T. Stevens and Sons Co. acknowledged that freight 
rates were a factor, though a small one, in the company’s 
decision to move. 


North Carolina Law 


A “right to work’’ law passed by the North Carolina 
General Assembly at its last session could not have had 
much influence on the firm's decision, but it may have con- 
siderable effect on future similar decisions. That is not so 
much because of the law itself, since its ban on the closed 
shop is now embodied in the federal Taft-Hartley Act. But 
the North Carolina law will have influence as a revelation 
of the state’s attitude toward industry. And the state law 
also unqualifiedly forbids the company checkoff of union 
dues. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Stevens firm and some others 
in the field hold the opinion that if they were just left alone 
they could get out the goods. 

Then there is the matter of taxes. On the whole, it 
appears that the tax advantage in North Carolina will be 
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slight, at best. The Stevens people will not have to pay any 
municipal tax on their new mill because it ts outside the 
corporate limits of the Town of Rockingham. They will, 
however, be subject to a Richmond County property tax. 

Last year the rate was 80 cents a $100, exactly one-third 
the $2.40 rate in South Kingstown. This year the Rich- 
mond County rate has been raised to 90 cents. In both 
communities it is customary, with some variation, to fix 
valuations which on the average approximate 50 to 60 per 
cent of true value. 

The low property tax rate is counteracted in some meas- 
ure by a relatively high North Carolina corporation tax of 
six per cent on net income. Rhode Island’s new law pro- 
vides that a corporation shall be taxed four per cent of net 
income or 40 cents a $100 on corporate excess, whichever 
is greater. And after two years the income tax rate will 
drop to three per cent unless the four per cent rate is 
continued beyond its present term. 

In good income years, a corporation in North Carolina 
pays a substantial tax; in years of no income, the tax drops 
to nothing. There is something called a state franchise tax, 
however, which more or less makes up for the corporate 
excess tax Rhode Island corporations pay even in bad years. 
The franchise tax calls for $1.50 to $1,000 on capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits (or the book value or assessed 
value of real and tangible property in the state). 

North Carolina prides itself on its reputation for con- 
servatism in financial matters. There has been no tax rate 
increase on industry since 1935. Local rates, as a matter of 
fact, have declined; in 1929, local property tax levies were 


$66,000,000, as compared with less than $50,000,000 to- 
day. 

Even so, the taxation angles of this particular move ap- 
pear to harmonize with a generalization made by Rhode 
Island Tax Administrator Edward L. Leahy in commenting 
on it: “In my opinion the tax burden on industry in Rhode 
Island compares favorably with that of other industrial 
states. I am definitely of the opinion that no industry has 
been lost to Rhode Island because of our tax system.”’ 

In the matter of source and supply, New Englarid has the 
edge so far as woolens and worsteds are concerned. Boston 
is still the great wool center. It appears that the Stevens 
people probably will continue to scour their wool at Peace 
Dale and ship it from there, greatly reduced in weight, to 
the Rockingham mull. 

As for unemployment compensation, there is not enough 
monetary difference to have played much of a part in the 
industry's decision to move. North Carolina has a merit 
system similar to that which became effective in Rhode 
Island July 1. 

There is one other factor, intangible but apparently of 
some importance as a lure to Northern industrialists. This 
is the attitude of Southern state and local officials toward 
industry. Mill owners, including the Stevens people in New 
York and North Andover, refer to this attitude variously as 
‘co-operative’ or “sympathetic.” They have a general feel- 
ing that the welcome mat is out in the South, and that re- 
strictive legislation will be kept at a minimum. The feeling 
is strong enough to have had a perceptible part in relocat- 
ing the Peace Dale worsted mill. 


HE School of Textiles at Clemson College was the scene 

Nov. 22 of this fall's meeting of the Southern Textile 
Association’s South Carolina Division. Those in attendance 
heard addresses by George M. Wright, Dr. R. E. Rupp and 
John T. Wigington on subjects of interest to textile plant 
operating executives. W. F. Howard, superintendent of the 
Lyman (S. C.) Division of Pacific Mills, was elected chair- 
man of the group’s weaving section, succeeding Robert T. 
Stutts, superintendent of Easley Cotton Mills at Liberty, S. 
C. Welcoming remarks were made by Dr. R. F. Paole, 
president of Clemson College, and Dean Hugh M. Brown 
of the textile school. Published below are abstracts of the 
principal addresses. 


THE J. E. SIRRINE TEXTILE FOUNDATION 
AND HOW IT WILL FUNCTION 


By GEORGE M. WRIGHT, President 


T gives me a great deal of pleasure to talk about an or- 
ganization which is very close to my heart and in which 

I know all you men are interested—the J. E. Sirrine Founda- 
tion. Back a few years ago Mr. J. E. Sirrine was one of the 
prime movers in the organization of this foundation, and 
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it was very appropriate—signally appropriate—that the con- 
tributing members of the foundation should have seen fit 
during his lifetime to honor him by giving the foundation 
his name. Let me say that in the passing of Mr. Sirrine 
the state and the nation have lost one of their greatest men, 
the textile industry has lost a great engineer and a great 
executive, and those of us who happened to know him 
intimately have lost a most wonderful friend. 


This foundation was organized, gentlemen, for the pur- 
pose primarily of furnishing better textile education in 
South Carolina. The purpose of the foundation is “To aid 
and promote, with financial assistance and otherwise, textile 
education, training, and research either at the Textile School 
at Clemson College, South Carolina, or at such other place 
within the State of South Carolina as shall be determined by 
the Board of Trustees."’ That is the second article of the by- 
laws of the foundation, and I am very happy to say that the 
board of trustees of this foundation have seen fit to devote 
all of their efforts and energy toward the improvement of 
this school here at Clemson. In that decision I want to say 
that we have had the closest co-operation of Dr. Frank 
Poole, as president of the college, the dean of the textile 
school, and the trustees of the college; and we feel that we 
have reached a basis and arrived at a formula that will be 


| 
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very helpful in building up a better textile school here at 
Clemson than we have had in the past 

Our foundation realizes that it is a function of the state, 
primarily, to supply these buildings and supply this equip- 
ment here at the college; and the trustees have decided that 
the funds of the foundation shall be used for the purpose 
of building a better faculty in Clemson College—a more 
informed faculty. All of you know that a college protessor 
leads a more or less isolated, detached life and that he does 
not have’ the opportunity, because of meeting classes every 
day, to get around and learn what is going on. Particularly 
he does not know what ts gomg on in industry, because 
industry is not written in the text books; the text books 
have only the fundamentals. Realizing that that 1s one of 
the prime things that should be done here in Clemson, we 

and I want to say that I feel I can say “we, as repre- 
senting the foundation and representing Clemson College, 
because we have a very close basis of co-operation—we 
realize that the men teaching textiles in this school should 
be better informed. That is no reflection on the men, be- 
cause when they meet classes every day they cannot get out 
in the industry. So we are putting on some extra men as 
professors whom, in cotton mill vernacular, we shall use as 
‘spare hands.’’ That will permit the heads of departments 
to go out and visit this particular plant and that particular 
plant until they shall have discovered pretty well what is 
going on in the industry. They will butt into things that 
are handled a little differently from what the text books 
teach. All of us who have been in this business for some 
period of time realize that it is an evolving business. Things 
that were fundamental some years back we find are no 
longer fundamental. In order to enable the college to do 
this the foundation is going to put up some money for these 
additional professors, and then we are going to supply 
travel funds for the others to get around. 

Now, we want to give the faculty of the textile school 
here at Clemson College an opportunity of being informed, 
and that is one of the primary things we have in mind. 
Then, further than that, we are now working out the de- 


tails of a retirement plan for the professors in the textile 


David Clark. editer of TEXTILE BULLETIN, with George M. Wright at 
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school which will be supplemental to the stat plan and aid 
in furnishing an incentive to the men on this faculty to do 
good work—better work, because we can all improve on 
what we have been doing. | know that has been the situa- 
tion in my case, and I know it is in other cases. By setting 
up the retirement fund we hope to hold our good men here 
at Clemson and not let them go up to North Carolina State 
and elsewhere. We hope it will make it possible to let 
these professors here at Clemson know that they will be 
taken care of well when they are no longer able to teach, 
and it will make their ultimate compensation pretty much 
in line with that at other textile schools. 


Just one word more—lI want to make this statement very 
unequivocally—that I do not think we have a thing to be 
ashamed of tn our textile school here at Clemson. We have 
a wonderful building; we are getting in some of the very 
best equipment that can be procured; and when they have 
the opportunity of going out and becoming a little better 
informed I know they are going to be the top faculty 
and Clemson will not have to apologize for its school in 
any way or manner. We should all be boosters for Clemson 
College; and, especially, we in the textile business should 
be boosters for the Textile School, because this textile 
school over here is going to’ be just what we people in the 
textile industry of South Carolina make it. 


CLOTH DEFECTS IN THE GRAY 
AND HOW THEY AFFECT BLEACHING 


By DR. R. E. RUPP, Superintendent of Finishing 
Lyman (S. C.) Division, Pacific Mills 


N general, most of our operations are continuous. By 
that I mean that the several Steps of a process are Car- 

ried out in sequence through machines that have different 
compartments or sections, the material going from one bath 
or vat to another continuously until the particular operation 
of bleaching or dyeing is completed. Next, with the possi- 
ble exception of winding warp beams, all finishing opera- 
tions are carried out at higher speeds than the cotton mill 
operations. Very few operations are slower than 75 yards 
a minute, and some of them go as high as 250 yards a 
minute. Most generally, the finishing Operations are run 
in open widths, so at these speeds it necessarily follows 
that there is considerable warp-wise tension on the fabric. 
Practically all dyes and printing materials are applied by 
impregnating the cloth in a bath and then squeezing through 
a nip or mangle with pressures of from five to 15 tons. 

In a normal finishing process the cloth 1s dried three or 
four separate times. Drying is done either by passing the 
cloth over dry cans—cylinders with steam inside under 
approximately 15-pound pressure — or by being carried 
through a frame with a hot-air blast on each side. 

The equipment in finishing plants is much less standard- 
ized than the equipment in cotton mills. Maybe it is due 
to my lack of knowledge, but it seems to me that pickers, 
cards, spinning frames, looms, etc., are pretty much the same 
from mill to mill. But in the finishing plants each dyer and 
finisher and printer seems to have his own ideas, and the 
equipment is more or less custom-built—that is, built to 
suit the ideas of the superintendent or overseer. For that 
reason no two processing or printing plants are alike. This 
is significant because different machines have different sets 
of virtues and shortcomings, and faults in cloth that may 
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annoy one finisher tremendously will be taken in stride by 
another and cause no difficulty, because his equipment may 
be more suitable for the processing of that particular cloth. 

| think the individual steps in dyeing and finishing fab- 
rics are greater in number than in manufacturing them. It 
is not unusual for a fabric, after it leaves the gray mill, to 
go through as many as 15 to 20 separate operations, and 
ten is the minimum for even the simplest finishing process. 
Apart from the usual washing, drying, and tentering (that 
is, pulling out to a uniform width), the principal opera- 
tions of the dyer, printer, and finisher are as follows: 

The first usual operation is singeing. That is accomplish- 
ed by passing the fabric directly over an open gas or oil 
flame, at very high temperatures, with the cloth traveling 
at high speed—over 250 yards a minute. The purpose, of 
course, is to have a finished fabric that is smoother in 
appearance and that will dye better. Because the surface 
fibers are removed, there will be more luster and an over- 
all more pleasing appearance. 

The next operation is bleaching, for which there is a 
wide variety of processes. Generally it consists of boiling 
the cloth in a caustic soda solution, at which time the natural 
impurities, as well as the materials that are put in in sizing, 
are saponified and emulsified so that practically pure cellu- 
lose is left after the bleaching operation. After the boil- 
ing there is a subsequent treatment to remove the last trace 
of yellow color. 


The cloth may be either finished white or dyed a solid 
shade or printed. The dyeing operation is today pretty 
generally a continuous operation, or a series of chemical 
operations. The material is passed first through the color 
bath. Since the consuming trade demands (and rightly so) 
fast colors, it is mot as simple as just running the fabric 
through a color solution and having it colored. There is a 
chemical reaction which alters the dye itself and forms a 
chemical compound. There is a long series of operations, 
and the fabric generally runs continuously from one bath 
to the next. 

In printing, each color that is on a fabric has to have “ 
separately engraved roller. The pattern for each color is 
engraved on a copper roller, all of which run in the same 
machine. The color is brushed on that copper roller, and 
then it is taken off the plain surface, leaving it only on the 
engraved portion. The number of rollers used for a fabric 
may go up as high as ten, there being a separate roller for 
each color we print. Since printing has to be done in fast 
colors, there are subsequent operations—ageing and soaping, 
reducing, oxidizing, washing, etc. | 

The finishing operations come next. For fabrics in which 
a little crispness is desirable, starch is added; if softness is 
desired, as for handkerchiefs, etc., oil is used. After that 
the cloth is dried on the tenter, which has hooks which 
grab the selvage of the cloth, to widen it out and hold it 
to the desired width. While held in that position it 1s 
dried by blasts of hot air from top and bottom. 


The calendering and Sanforizing are the last finishing 
operations. Calendering smooths out the wrinkles and puts 
a little luster on the fabric. The Sanforizing operation, 
which has been developed within the last 15 years or so, is 
one that shrinks the fabric to its normal wash width, so 
that when you wash it again the dimensions of the fabric 
will remain the same. The last operations, of course, are 
inspecting, folding, packing and shipping. 

That is a very, very brief description of the finishing 
processes. Incidentally, we keep an open door at Lyman 
for our cotton mill friends, and if you are interested in 
seeing any or all of these processes we shall be glad to 
show them to you at any time. But please don’t all come 
the same day. 

We come now to the real object of this discussion — 
irregularities in the gray goods and how they affect the 
finishing processes. Imperfections in gray goods, from the 
finisher’s point of view, may be divided into three classes: 
(1) those defects which interfere with processing—which 
actually disrupt the processing by stopping the machines or 
causing slow-downs or interfering in any way to make us 
depart from the normal procedure; (2) those which do not 
interfere with processing but are responsible for irregulars 
and seconds in the finished goods far beyond and of much 
greater extent than the original imperfections; (3) those 
which do not interfere with processing and do not make 
any more seconds but go through and are still the same de- 
fects as when they left the gray mill. The first two are, 
naturally, much more annoying to the finisher. 

In the first group are those things which interfere with 
the processing, which cause machine stops or slow-downs 
or other departures from the normal. One of the worst 
ones is thin places in the cloth. When the cloth goes through 
the singers the flame will burn through the thin place. This 
one did not, because maybe the singeing was not at very 
high temperature. But remember that that singeing machine 
runs at 250 yards a minute, and if that thin place burns 
through it means that maybe 200 to 250 yards of cloth runs 
around the singer. We lose that amount of cloth and we 
have to stop and unwind that. In extreme cases it may even 
break a machine. It may break out part way and the cloth 
keep on going. Then the selvage will start rolling up, and 
we have to stop or slow down and run the work very care- 
fully to keep that selvage out. The same thing applies when 
we go to the tentering and pull that cloth out to width. If 
there is a thin place it is much easier, of course, to start 
tearing the cloth, and in pulling the cloth out to width it 
may split down the length. With the tentering frame run- 
ning 150 yards a minute, it is very easy to ruin 150 yards 
of cloth. These are what we call “smashes’’—thin places 
and thick places. From our point of view it is much pre- 
ferable to have them removed and a seam put in. 

The next thing is tight selvages—that is, where the sel- 
vage is tighter than the body of the fabric. Again that may 
cause breakouts, because the tension or pull is all on the 
selvage and not evenly distributed through the fabric. The 
tight selvage may cause a breakout or rolled selvage and 
is a considerable source of annoyance. On twills or drills, 
even if the fabric is sound the selvage is inclined to roll up 
in the processing. I do not know the cause, but I know 
some mills have been able to correct that situation. There 
is one thing we despise, and that is wire selvage. I do not 
know what is the advantage of putting in a wire selvage 
as against a tape selvage on a twill or a drill. Certainly a 
twill with a tape selvage will process much better and there 
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will be less difficulty from rolled selvage and from breaks 
than with wire selvage. 

Not many of you put up goods on rolls. If you do, and 
there is a bad seam (that is, the seam not sewed evenly) it 
may tend to roll over, and the fabric may break out if it is 
not a good seam. Ii you are putting up goods on rolls, the 
finisher will certainly appreciate a good seam, a smooth 
sedin, and a strong seam. 

Ordinary slubs do not bother us, but occasionally there 
is a large slub or bunch the size of one’s finger. In running 
these processes a bunch like that will make an impression 
on a roller and, if it is a dyeing process, there will be more 
dye there and it will put dye spots on the fabric. Remember, 
again, that the speed is more than 100 yards a minute. 
Even with an inspector there it 1s very easy to run 1,000 
yards before the inspector notices that spot. Again, when 
the blade passes along the back of the cloth, that blade 
may catch the slub and actually rip it out, and it may rip 
out 50 or 60 yards of cloth before the operator can get the 
machine stopped. | 

The second group of defects I mentioned are those things 
that do not interfere with the processing—the machine runs 
right along at its normal speed, but when you get the cloth 
up to the finishing room you find you have a lot of irregu- 
larities that may have been started by some gray goods de- 
fect. In printing, particularly, hanging threads on the fabric 
are one of the worst things. If a selvage rolls over, the 
printing roll will put the color on that selvage, and when 
it is opened up you have a nice white streak on the side. 
A bad seam, again, will cause a white streak because the 
cloth is folded over when it goes through the printing ma- 
chine, and it opens up with a white streak 

To come back to the hanging threads in a prifting ma- 
chine, if the thread is hanging down across the cloth the 
color is put on the hanging thread, and there is a white 
streak on the cloth. If the thread is pulled off, it is pretty 
hard to convince you that it was a hanging thread that 
caused the defect. But the worst thing is if the hanging 
thread pulls off and gets into the color box and comes 
against the doctor blade and every time the doctor blade 
comes around it will whip against the doctor blade and 
leave a streak across the fabric. 


There is another thing about hanging threads which is 
particularly true of threads on -the selvage. In finishing the 
cloth we carry it through these tenter frames, which have 
to be lubricated. If there is a thread hanging down from 
the edge of the fabric and it drags through that oil or 
grease, if the next operation is calendering the oil will be 
squeezed out on the calender roll and will mark maybe 200 
or 300 yards before the oil is cleaned off the calender roll. 


The same thing happens with oily slubs. The oil is squeezed 
out on the roll and will continue marking for 200 or 300 
yards, until it is cleaned off the roll. 

Loopy filling will cause defects in the same way threads 
do; the color gets on the loop and moves around in the 
same way as if on a hanging thread. In other words, a 
good printing job demands a smooth fabric with a good, 
clean surface, completely free if possible from any imperfec- 
tions such as loops or hanging threads and things of that 
sort. 

Another thing that gives us a great deal of concern is 
pieces of metal in the cloth. As I told you, we run it through 
at least ten processes, and any piece of metal that gets in the 
squeeze roll will cause trouble. A piece of card wire, a 
tack, or anything else like that will probably become im- 
bedded into the roll and cause a cut or imperfection in the 
cloth. I remember one: instance that was a bitter experience, 
where a piece of a traveler ring got in the roll and cost us 
a lot. The machine ran for 21/4 shifts before it was found: 
we had run 80,000 yards. That was our fault, of course. 
but you left the traveler ring in there. Sometimes the metal 
eye of a tag will get in, or wire from a tag. That has caused 
difficulty any number of times. Any pieces of metal are a 
nightmare to the finisher. 

Another thing that we have difficulty explaining some- 
times is what we call reed marks. I do not know whether 
they are reed marks, but they seem to be where the warp 
ends are not evenly placed. In a print you do not see it, but 
in plain fabric there is a streak. We have an awfully hard 
time convincing the customer that it is not a dye streak but 
fundamentally a misplacing of the warp. When a fabric is 
dyed plain it stands out like a sore thumb. To convince the 
customer it is not a streak from dyeing you have to show 
him that it stops at a seam. 

In the case of sheeting to be torn to leneths for sheets 
and pillow cases it is possible to have the selvages too 
strong. The operator cuts one selvage and tears through 
the fabric. If the other selvage is too strong, instead of 
its tearing clean across the fabric tears down lengthwise. 
If you get hold of fabric like that it means that the tearing 
has to be a very careful operation and when the operative 
comes to the selvage he has to cut it, which of course slows 
things down. 

The third group of defects is made up of those defects 
which do not interfere with processing and do not make 
any more seconds but go through, still the same defects as 
when the goods left the gray mill. The only reason I bring 
those up is because there is a more or less standard practice 
in finishing goods that any fabric that contains ten or more 
imperfections per 100 yards has to be classed as a second. 
Of course, in finishing we put in a lot of those minor im- 
perfections, too; and if you put in ten and there are 12 per 
100 yards it is our fault. We get a cut now and then with 
eight weaving imperfections, and we put eight more in. We 
do not know whether to put the blame on you or to take it 
ourselves. I guess you know the answer to that: we accept 
it. 

The things which do not interfere with normal process- 
ing are such things as thick places, more filling threads, 
wrong draws, mis-picks, slubs, etc. Among those minor im- 
perfections are oil stains. I know it is one of our biggest 
problems to keep the cloth going through all these opera- 
tions and keep oil off the fabric; and I am sure. from 
examining the gray cloth, that it is one of your problems. 
too. We are supposed to take out the finishing oil—the oil 
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THREE REASONS FOR BUYING 
A HYSTER LIFT TRUCK NOW: 


1. You can get current delivery. 

2. Your Hyster distributor specializes on lift 
truck service-——has parts and factory 
trained mechanics. 


3. Pneumatic tires on all 7 Hyster models from 
2000 Ibs. to 30,000 lbs. capacity. 


Capacity 
Model in Lbs. 
HMYSTER KARRY KRANE.............. 10,000 
HYSTER STRADDLE TRUCK ........ 12,000 
HYSTER “MH” STRADDLE TRUCK ..... . 30,000 


Hyster moves fast — stacks high -— performs 4 
surely and smoothly. Operating and — 
maintenance costs are extremely low because 
pneumatic tires save floors, are 
easier to load, can go anywhere. 

See your nearest Hyster distributor. 
Write for catalogs. 


H Ss T E PA See all Hyster models HYSTER “40” — 4000 pounds 


ay at Booth 319 and 331, capacity. Handles 7 ovt of 10 
THREE FACTORIES is Materials Handling Show, materials handling jobs. Fast. 
2988 N.E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON Cleveland Auditorium, High lift. Heavy duty carloader. 


1888 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS deneary 12-16. 


1088 MEYERS STREET, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


SEE YOUR HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 


ALASKA—Northern Commercial Co. HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equipment Sales Company 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A. S. Rampell INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Central Rubber & Supply Co. PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 
cum een SCqstpmant So. KANSAS CITY, MO.—industrial Power Equipment Co. ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Lid. 

A.R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wharton L. Peters 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH— Arnold Machinery Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 

Oral T. Carter & Associates MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
a ie eco MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 

MONTREAL, P. Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


DENVER, COLO. —Paul Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hyster Company of Lovisiana, Inc. A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern Industrial Sales Co. VICTORIA, B.C.—A.R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


Bentley & Hyde OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. WINNIPEG, MAN. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA PHILADELPHIA, PA. A.R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of Phila., inc. YUKON TERRITORY —Northern Commercial Co. 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers are located in 30 foreign countries. 
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that is put in; and the finisher, I think you will agree, does; 
he takes out 90 per cent. But if the oil is too heavy, or if 
the yarn gets oily before it is twisted, the oil is very hard to 
get out. It is hard to tell whether the stain is in the gray 
cloth when it comes through. 

We took 10,000 yards of gray goods and inspected it for 
oil stains and found that 32 per cent of that yardage had 
over ten oil stains per 100 yards. After bleaching it pretty 
thoroughly, of that 3,200 yards there was still one per cent 
which had to go into seconds. 
high percentage. 


That is still an extremely 
The cotton’ mill people may think it 1s 
our responsibility to take them out, and we do take most 
of them out. Some that would show in white goods we cover 
in printing. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TOWARD 
BETTER SPINNABILITY OF COTTON 


By JOHN T. WIGINGTON, Technical Service Director 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., Clemson, S. C. 


S many of you will remember, the early cotton-textile 
mills in the South were established by local business 
men, and usually some prominent merchant or banker who 
had subscribed heavily to the stock was chosen as president 
of the mill. This man, who had been successful in other 
fields, acted upon his “hunches” in buying his cotton and 
selling his product; and often the mill was operated profit- 
ably for a number of years. Occasionally a top-notch book- 
keeper or accountant made his way to the top and, through 
establishing good cost records, was able to detect and correct 
trouble spots throughout the mill. Today this condition ts 
rapidly changing, and the top executive is selected for his 
technical knowledge and his experience in manufacturing. 
I want to call your attention to some reports that we send 
out from the Division of Technical Service. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its fiber and spinning research 
laboratories, has done one of the best jobs anybody in the 
country has, and the results are certainly of interest to manu- 
facturers. I should like to call your attention to one report, 
a 32-page mimeographed report on the effect of card speeds 
on the quality of the yarn. We took that report and boiled 
it down and got it down to four pages. We find it is a 
little difficult to get people to read a long mimeographed 
report, but they will read a shorter one. 

I thirkk one of the best jobs the department has done in 
a long time is its report on tests of irrigated upland Ameri- 
can cotton. There are answers to more problems in that re- 
port than in anything else I can send you. That was pub- 
lished in May, 1941, and not a week passes that we do not 
answer some inquiry that is answered in that report. So we 
put the meat of that in a short summary for you. 

[ think there is no need to tell you or to remind you that 
in recent years this industry has become quality-control- 
minded. In fact, we have many mills today with air-condi- 
tioned laboratories and with equipment to control the 
quality all through the mill. Many mills have also installed 
recently equipment for measuring fiber properties. I am 
sure that many of you can remember the time when your 
yard foreman or outside man used to buy the cotton, put it 
in the mill, and give the farmer a receipt and when the 
farmer would go to the mill office and get a check for his 
cotton. Then the superintendent would use that cotton as 
he needed it. We are satisfied, from tests made in the last 
few years, that in his mix the superintendent had bales of 
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different staple lengths, different strengths, different de- 
grees of fineness; and this caused quite a few problems 
throughout the mill. During the fall of the year, particular- 
ly, we have attributed our troubles to the cotton, and we do 
know that there are differences in cotton from one crop to 
another. But I wonder if, when the cool weather comes 
and you turn on the heat in your plant, after operating in 
the summer with high humidities, if you do not have a dry- 
ing out of that fiber that decreases the breaking strength of 
your yarn, 

| wonder if you know your variety of cotton. I have a 
chart here which shows how important the variety of cotton 
is as related to fiber properties and also the spinning per- 
formance. You can take a variety of cotton, and if it spins 
well in one locality it will also spin well in another locality. 
The Department of Agriculture made tests in locations 
across the Cotton Belt, and the same variety which spun 
well in 1935 repeated its performance in 1936. 

This brings us to the difference in spinning performance 
of cottons of the same staple length. We have found quite 
a difference in yarn strengths in cotton of the same staple 
lengths. You say that weather will have some effect. on the 
quality of the cotton. Weather will have some effect on 
the performance and on. the staple length. But if you find 
a variety that will spin well that factor will compensate for 
the difference in staple length. Tests have been made that 
indicate that a variety of cotton grown at College Station, 
Texas, although short staple, spun as well as the longest 
cotton of that variety, grown at Statesville, N. C., and had 
the same breaking strength. If you have the modern equip 
ment for testing cotton fiber and use it to advantage it is 
possible that you could go out and find a shorter staple 
cotton which would give you just as good quality yarn at a 
tremendous saving. in the cost of the raw cotton. 

I have shown you charts to try to bring out the importance 
of measuring these fiber properties—the things that your 
cotton classer does not catch. We are satisfied you will find 
that your cotton classer will pick out the cottons that will 
give you these strong yarns, and I do not believe he has any 
trouble in picking out the low ones. But when it gets to 
the you trouble. If your classer could dis- 
tinguish the strength of the raw cotton fiber to where you 
could put an even blend of this cotton in your daily mixes 
you would be all right, and we think that is where testing 
your cotton fiber strength will be of help to you. 


We had a mill not too far from Clemson which was hav- 
ing trouble and asked us to help. G. H. Dunlap was then 
on the institute staff, and we went over to the mill and 
made some tests and suggested some improvements to them 
and had some samples sent wes here. 


average have 


The mill's cotton 
classer classed that cotton as 1,/;-inch, and on an appeal to 
the appeal board the board held with the classer. He 
bought the cotton from the Brazos Valley on a quality basis. 
The unfortunate thing was that the quality cotton really 
tore up a cotton mill, because the fibers in this cotton were 
uniform, and the twist multiples employed alfthe way 
through the carding and the roving and the spinning would 
not draft. The mill had so much twist in the roving and 
spinning frames that it simply would not draft. 

You say: ‘That is a partial explanation of how we can 
use these gadgets you are talking about in buying our raw 
cotton. How can we use them (Continued on Page 74) 
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Control your costs by specifying NACCONOL NR 


Additional production now available for your 
complete detergent needs. Inquiries Invited. 


40 RECTOR ST WEW YORK 6, N.Y. - S0STON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND, ORE. 
"GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA + NEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA + TORONTO 
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National Aniline DIVISION + ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


Synthetic Resins And Their Application 


Part Two— 
By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.S., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 


OR the practical application of resins and resin disper- 
sions to textile fabrics the following apparatus is 
needed. 

(1) Three roll mangle with rubber rolls and preferably 
hydraulic or pneumatic set on the rolls. A 100-gallon make- 
up tank having a steam heating coil in the bottom and a 
pump to supply the mangle box. The diagram is shown 
below: 


TENDON FRAME 


| 


EXPANDER 
A ROLL 


CLOTH 
BO 


(2) Tenter frame and housing with latest type of blower 
and duct system which impinges the hot air at 280° F. or 
higher onto both sides of the fabric as the fabric travels 
along the frame. Andrews & Goodrich, Proctor & Schwartz 
and National Drying Machinery Co. are some of the well 
known drying equipment fabricators that have numerous 
installations in the leading textile finishing plants. 

(3) Cure box, essentially an enclosed chamber through 
which the fabric travels by any number of vertical passes 
while hot air at 300° F. to 350° F. cures the resin held by 
the fabric. The makers of drying equipment also manufac- 
ture curing boxes. 

(4) Open or full width soaper and washer: This ts 
essentially a set of boxes or tanks fitted with rolls and 
squeeze rolls so that the resin treated and cured fabric may 
be washed free from excess surface resin. A sketch is shown 


below. 


OPEN SOAPER 


CLOTH 
SWING 
use 
FABRIC “Rout 
oo 1000 
MOT WATER 


Urea formaldehyde and melamine resins were discussed 
in my previous article (Nov. 15, 1947, issue). These are 
thermosetting resins. Another type of resin used to a great 
extent in textile finishing is the thermoplastic type. The 
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thermoplastic type of resin becomes soft when heated and 
hardens again when the heat is removed. This type of 
resin is insoluble in water and hence is supplied in the form 
of a resin dispersion in water medium. Most of the disper- 
sions look white and milky, and are essentially very minute 
particles of resin suspended in a water medium with the 
aid of a suitable emulsifying agent which keeps the small 
particles of resin from settling. These particles of resin are 
small enough to penetrate the yarns of a given fabric but 
they are too large to penetrate an individual fiber and for 
this reason they are used to produce body or stiffness. There 
are many modifications of these resin dispersions capable of 
producing any finish from a soft drapy hand to a stiff organ- 
die type of hand. 

Acrylic acid esters, methacrylic acid esters, vinyl acetate 
dispersions, alkyd resin dispersions, polystyrene resin dis- 
persions, butural are some of the common resins being used 
commercially. Acrylic acid esters or acrylate type is market- 
ed as Rhoplex Resin by Rohm & Haas Co. of Philadelphia. 
Du Pont also produces a methacrylate type of resin disper- 
sion known as Methocrol. Some of the Rhoplex resin dis- 
persons and the hand they produce on textile fabrics are: 
Rhoplex WB 7, gives a hard clear film and firm finish: 
Rhoplex W 66, gives a flexible and somewhat elastic film 
and a semi-firm finish: Rhoplex WC 9, gives a soft, elastic 
finish; Rhoplex ER, gives an extremely flexible and full 
hand; Rhoplex WD 12, gives a waxy and soft finish. 

These resin dispersions may be blended with each other 
to produce any desired effect and they may also be blended 
with the urea formaldehyde type of resin to achieve any 
number of effects. Rhoplex dispersions are stable and can 
be diluted to any desired concentration with reasonable pre- 
cautions. The general procedure is to dilute the required 
amount of Rhoplex with an equal amount of water at 100° 
F. to which had been added ammonia at the rate of one 
ounce to two gallons of water. The Rhoplex is added slowly 
to the water with constant stirring. After this first dilution 
has been made then water may be added quite rapidly to 
the bath until the desired concentration is made. 

Polyvinyl acetate dispersions produce firm washable fin- 
ishes on cotton and rayon fabrics. A great deal of this resin 
is used in producing ribbon finish on rayon satin of narrow 
widths. There are many manufacturers of this type of dis- 
persion, such as Monsanto Chemical Co.., Nopco Chemical 
Co., Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. and Burkart-Schier Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Polystyrene resin dispersions are marketed by several 
chemical manufacturers, among which is Monsanto Chemi- 
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cal Co. Their polystyrene dispersion is called Merlon and 
they have a complete range of these Merlons each differing 
from the other according to the stiffness that they impart to 
the fabric. These different degrees of stiffness are produced 
by adding plasticizers to the resin dispersion at the time it is 
made. Polystyrene resins are also blended with dispersions 
of other resins to produce the so-called “‘co-polymer.” Mer- 
lons are listed according to the hardness and stiffness when 
applied to fabrics. Merlon MR is a melamine dispersion 
and is hardest. Merlon S is polystyrene dispersion and is 
next hardest. Merlon KR 1 is a vinyl acetate dispersion. 
Merlon KR 2 is a vinyl acetate dispersion that is a trifle 
softer than DR 1. Merlon SP is a plasticized polystyrene. 
Merlon SC is a copolymer of Polystyrene and Isoprene. 
Merlon BR is a Butyral Resin dispersion and is very soft 
and thermoplastic. Merlon BRS is a Butyral resin dispersion 
that is softer than BR. 

Alkyd resins are produced generally by the reaction of 
phthalic anhydride, glycerine and linolenic acid or abietic 
acid. These are soft resins emulsified with other resins to 
modify the hand and produce copolymer. American Cyana- 
mid Co. makes alkyds and modified alkyd resins. Butural 
resin is a soft resin produced by the action of polyvinyl 
alcohol and butyraldehyde. (Made by Monsanto Chemical 
Co.) 

Any resin dispersion only has to be diluted with water to 
the desired concentration and it is then ready to apply to 
the fabric. No catalyst has to be used and resin dispersions 
do not need to be cured. The fabric to be treated is wet out 
through the resin dispersion, squeezed through rubber rolls 
to press out excess liquor and dried on the tenter frame. It 
is advisable to heat the fabric to a temperature of 280° F. 
during the tenter operation. The purpose of heating the 
fabric to this temperature is to make the little particles of 
resin that have been deposited in the fabric become soft 
and flow. In this way every little particle melts and flows 
and joins the other particles to produce a continuous film. 
This film is then quite resistant to washing and fabrics so 
finished can be classified as having a durable finish. 


Special Assistants 


Other materials have to be added to the resin formula in 
many cases, to produce a desired finish. Some of these 
materials are dextrines, corn starch, casein, gum arabic, 
cationic softening agents, ethyl cellulose, albumin, etc. 
Some of these products have to be put into the fabric before 
the resin is applied and others can be incorporated in the 
resin bath to get the desired result. All this is a part of the 
practical know-how that comes with experience. A typical 
example is on low count cloth in order to build it up so that 
it feels heavy a treatment with a solution of ethyl cellulose 
and drying prior to resin treatment will be needed. On a 
very sheer rayon fabric where extreme stiffness is wanted a 
small percentage of corn dextrine could be added directly to 
the resin bath. Some practical formulas are listed below. 


Shrinkproofing of Spun Rayon Fabrics 

The keynote on this type of fabric is to keep the fabric 
free from excess tension at all times if possible. This type 
of goods is scoured and dyed in the dye box or dye beck, 
squeezed through quetch rolls and dried in a loop drier. 
The dried fabric is then treated on a three-roll mangle using 
two dips and two nips, and the resin bath in the mangle box 
as follows: 


Aerotex 450 Cream or Rhonite 610.... 


108 Ibs. 


Make up with water to 100 gallons. Pad, dry on tenter 
frame and cure in cure box. 


Creaseproofing of Spun Rayon Fabrics 


If creaseproofing on spun rayon is desired this means that 
the resin content in the fabric must be nearly three times 
more than is needed for shrinkage resistance. A typical 
formula is: 


Make up with water to 100 gallons. Pad goods two dips, 
three nips on mangle to obtain 80 per cent resin bath pick- 
up. Frame dry, cure, slack wash at 160° F. in a solution of 
0.2 per cent soap and 0.2 per cent soda ash, rinse in hot 
water, squeeze out excess water and slack dry. Short frame 
to width. 

If melamine formaldehyde resin is desired for use in the 
creaseproofing of spun rayon fabrics, then the general for- 
mula is as follows: 


100 lbs. Aerotex Resin M-3 
70 gal. Warm water 80°F. 
3 Ibs. Accelerator 187 


Make volume up to 100 gallons with water. If the hand 
needs to be softer, add Aerotex Softener H about three 
pounds to the above formula. Pad, dry and cure and wash 
as when Rhonite 610 was used. 


Shrinkage Control of Cotton Fabrics 


Pad the scoured, bleached and dried fabric on the three- 
roll mangle using the following formula: 


140 lbs. Rhonite 610 or Aerotex 450 Cream 
4 lbs. of Catalyst D 

Make up to 100 gallons total. The Rhonite 610 is added 
to the make-up tank and enough water is let into the tank 
to just cover the resin. The live steam is turned on in the 
heating coil in the bottom of the tank and the temperature 
of the water quickly brought to 200° F. At this temperature 
the resin quickly dissolves, then add cold water to this solu- 
tion until the volume is nearly 100 gallons. Add the Catalyst 
D to the solution. Note: The Catalyst D should have pre- 
viously been dissolved in water at 80° F. Make the volume 
up to 100 gallons and pump the resin solution to the mangle 
box. 

Rhoplex dispersions produce finishes that are wash fast 
and they serve as excellent binders for starches and gums to 
produce stronger and tougher finishes that are washable. 
The Rhoplexes may be blended with urea formaldehyde type 
resins to give special finishes. A typical example is in fin- 
ishing a cotton voile for firmness and sheerness. The for- 
mula is: 

25 Ibs. Rhoplex W 66 
11 Ibs. Rhoplex WB 7 
120 Ibs. Rhonite 610 
3 lbs. Sulfonated Oil 75 per cent 
3 lbs. Catalyst D 


Make up to 100 gallons. Dissolve the Rhonite in a small 
amount of boiling water and then add cold water to bring 
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In this single stage Butterworth Bleaching Range for knit goods, cloth is wet-out, squeezed and 
impregnated with caustic soda. Cloth is then passed over a reel to minimize tension and fed into 
a special Steam Scray. After moving through a Steaming Tube, cloth enters the “J"-box where it 
is piled in uniform condition. It is pulled from the “J’’-box and fed into Slack Washers, with piling 
and tension held to a minimum. This is followed by a final squeeze. The same equipment is used 
for the peroxide bleaching, with the caustic impregnator serving as the peroxide saturator. 


Bleaches Knit Goods 
44-Foot Range 


Wanted: 44 feet in your mill for a com- 
plete high production bleaching range for 
knit goods. 


We want you to discover how knit goods 
can be handled gently and efficiently — 
with big savings in chemicals, time and 
labor —in the single stage Butterworth 
Bleaching Range. 


At every step in the bleaching operation, 


tension is minimized. There are special 
piling and tension devices in the new high 
speed Butterworth Slack Washer... 
special reels and piling mechanism in the 
streamlined Butterworth “J”-box. 


If you havea knit goods production of 30 
to 40 thousand yards a day, get complete 
facts on this new single stage Butterworth 
Bleaching Range. Write us today. 


Butterworth 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25,° Pa. 
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the volume up to 25 gallons. Mix the Rhoplexes separately 
by diluting them with water as specified under the previous 
paragraph on Rhoplex resins. In making the first dilution 
of the Rhoplex resin dispersion the sulfonated oil is added 
along with the water of dilution. After the Rhoplex has 
been diluted to double its original volume then water may 
be added quickly to increase the volume to 30 gallons. This 
is then added to the Rhonite solution. The Catalyst D is 
dissolved in a small amount of warm water and added. The 
mixing is then made up to 100 gallons and is ready for use. 
Pad the cotton voile through this solution, have the mangle 
rolls set so that the fabric picks up 80 per cent of its weight 
of the solution. Dry on tenter frame to width. Cure at 
300° F. for one minute. 

The Merlons are resin dispersions and are used in the 
same manner as are the Rhoplexes. They may be blended 
to produce different effects. Polyvinyl acetate is used in the 
same manner as are the Merlons and Rhoplexes. 

For glazed chintz, pad the fabric through the following 
solution, using one dip and one nip on the mangle: 


250 Ibs. Rhonite 610 
8 Ibs. Catalyst D 
8 Ibs. Ethyl Cellulose 


Make up to 100 gallons with water. Pad, frame dry to 
width, then pass the fabric through a friction calender for 
several runs. The upper steel roll on the calender is heated 
to 400° F. The cloth is then cured for three minutes at 
300° F. If melamine formaldehyde is used the following 


formula is employed for 100 gallons. 
75 lbs. Aerotex M-3 
60 Ibs. Aerotex 450 Cream 
5 Ibs. Catalyst D 
8 lbs. Ethyl Cellulose 


For cotton broadcloth finish, use: 


Make up to 100 gallons. Pad on three-roll mangle, batch, 
then dry on tenter frame. 


German Bleaching Practices Were Controlled 


Strict government decrees controlled bleaching practices 
in German textile plants according to a report now on sale 
by the Office of Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce. Control stations were established in key spots and 
bleachers had to turn in samples to determine if the degrees 
of polymerization of artificial fibers was not too much de- 
creased. The report, prepared by O. T. S. Investitgator 
Lieut. Anton Viditz-Ward, contains a description of proc- 
esses and illustration of equipment used in bleaching and 
finishing of cotton, zellwolle, rayon and other fibers. 

An annual bleaching damage of 200,000,000-300,000,- 
000 kilograms of textiles was responsible for the compulsory 
testing. A decree was issued in 1939 to stop bleaching of 
any kind but it was immediately found impossible to carry 
out and other regulatory decrees were issued instead. The 
steady decrease of quality in cotton goods and the mixture of 
cotton with zellwolle and other staple fibers, the investigator 
reports, eventually did away with pressure boilers, and kier 
boilers were substituted. A description of German kier 
boiling and a drawing of a standard German kier appear 
in the report. The report contains a description and illustra- 
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tion of the Erkens and Briggs zellwolle and mixed fiber 
washing machine in which the wash water runs on the 
counter-current principle. Wooden rollers utilized in the 
standard washers were replaced with hard and soft rubber. 

Two tables on chlorine and hydrogen peroxide bleaching 
set forth the amounts of either chemical to be used for 
various combinations of cotton and zellwolle. A third table 
presents the quantities of chlorine and hydrogen peroxide 
for a combined chlorine-peroxide bleach. An interesting 
bleaching system in which a combined hypochloride oxygen 
“bleach in an enclosed apparatus is carried on in a single 
bath without a change of liquor is described. The report 
contains details on osmotic bleaching, continuous impregna- 
tion, Rosenthal vats, Lyphan testing paper, and the Mohr 
cold-bleaching bleach. An appendix contains a translation 
discussing the value of the Mohr bleach in comparison with 
high-pressure bleaching. Tables summarizing comparative 
tests are included in the translation. Drawings illustrating 
osmotic bleaching, a continuous impregnator, a radial 
bleacher, and plans of a continuous bleaching system pro- 
posed by one German firm are included. Mimeographed 
copies of the report (PB-81832; Bleaching; 38 pages) sell 
for $1. Orders should be addressed to the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and should be accompanied by check or money order, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Black Market In Dyes Is Criticized 


Calco Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Co., 
Bound Brook, N. |, in a recent letter to its entire customer 
list, states that “It has been brought to our attention that 
certain mills are selling dyes to the so-called black market, 
which dyes are resold at exorbitant prices and usually ex- 
ported. We are certain that no responsible American dye- 
stuff manufacturer is a party to supplying a black market 
with his products and such supplies, we are sorry to say, 
come mostly from mills who abuse the confidence of the 
dyestuff manufacturer. For consumers to order dyes for the 
purpose of resale to black markets is not only a breach of 
contract but a breach of good faith and if we can establish 
any such practice against anyone buying dyes from us, we 
shall take immediate action and promptly discontinue selling 
such parties.” 

Calco officials expressed the opinion that there would be 
no general shortage of dyes. “We do not believe that we 
shall at any time have a general shortage of dyes, such short- 
ages as there may be will be largely confined to particular 
dyes and special types, due principally to scarcities of special 
intermediates. There need, therefore, be no alarm that our 
domestic dye-consuming industries will lack sufficient mate- 
rial to carry on,” the letter added. 


A. A. T. C. C. Groups Elect New Officers 


Most sectional units of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists have at recent meetings elected 
officers and made plans for their 1948 activities. A round- 
up of news garnered from meetings of seven A. A. T. C. C. 
groups follows: 

Southeastern Section—Met Dec. 6 at the Ansley Hotel 
in Atlanta, Ga., and elected C. Russell Gill of Southern 
Sizing Co., East Point, Ga., chairman, to succeed A. Kemp- 
ton Haynes of Rohm & Haas Co., Inc. Other new officers 
elected were Dr. Howard M. Waddle of the research divi- 
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sion of West Point Mfg. Co., vice-chairman; S. Jack Davis, 
research department of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga., 
secretary; W. Fred Crayton, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., inorganic chemical division, treasurer; W. B. Griffin, 
Kali Mfg. Co., Atlanta, councilor. Members of the sectional 
committee are: George L. Dozier, Southern Dyestuff Corp.; 
Lee L. Baker, Tesco Chemical Co.; Paul G. Wear, Penick & 
Ford; and Robert L. Horney, Ciba Co. More than 75 mem- 
bers attended this meeting and plans were discussed for the 
national convention of the association to be held at the 
Sheraton-Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Oct. 20-23, 1948, 
to be sponsored by the Piedmont, South Central and South- 
eastern Sections. 

South Central Section—Was to have met at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Dec. 13, at which time officers for 1948 were to be 
elected and plans for the next national convention of the 
association were to be discussed. Jack Anderson has been 
chairman of the South Central unit and Charles Spratt sec- 
retary. 

The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists has scheduled three meetings 
for the first half of 1948 as follows: Feb. 7, Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, S. C.; April 3, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; and June 18, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle 
Beach, S. C. The fall meeting in Charlotte, N. C., will be 
replaced by the national meeting in Augusta, Ga. 


Chemical Manufacturers Re-Elect Officers 


The Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States held its 26th annual meeting Dec. 
10 in New York City, re-elected all officers of the association 
and added two new members to the board of governors. 
Officers continued in office are Ralph E. Dorland of Dow 
Chemical Co., president; Dr. Elvin H. Kilthefter of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., first vice-president; Dr. 
Eric C. Kunz of Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., second vice- 
president; C. M. Richter of Pharma Chemical Corp., treas- 
urer; and C. A. Mace, secretary. The two new directors are 
H. W. Smith of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., and T. H. 
Roberts of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., who succeeded 
V. E. Williams of Monsanto Chemical Co. and Dr. August 
Merz of American Cyanamid Co. Other members of the 
board are Dr. Harold Simons, Harold Simons, Inc.; H. W. 
Dingee, Zinsser & Co., Inc.; Dr. Wyly M. Billing, Hercules 
Powder Co.; and G. W. Burpee, General Aniline & Film 
Corp. 


Electron Microscope Society Holds Meeting 


The Electron Microscope Society of America recently 
concluded a highly technical three-day meeting at the Frank- 
lin Institute in Philadelphia, Pa. Three interesting papers 
presented during the event were “Polymorphism of Organic 
Pigments” and “Replica Studies of Dyed Nylon” by F. A. 
Hamm, General Aniline & Film Corp., and ‘An Investiga- 
tion of Degraded Wool” by Gloria Seeman and Max Swerd- 
low of the National Bureau of Standards. In his first paper 
Mr. Hamm told the group that the commercially important 
pigments, copper phthalocyanine (heliogen blue) and In- 
danthrene Blue RS, are ‘‘at Jeast’’ dimorphic, and in his 
second paper discussed in detail the methods he used to 
identify dyestuffs through use of electron microscope and 
diffraction patterns. Mr. Hamm saw a possibility that his 
technique might be the answer to the question of how to 
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employ the electron microscope in solving industrial prob- 
lems, including those dealing with dyeing of textile fibers. 
Data yielded by the electron microscope in a study of the 
degradation of wool fabrics was presented by Miss Seeman 
and Mr. Swerdlow. Miss Seeman outlined wear tests made 
with flat metal strips which abrade woolen fabrics uniformly 
in all directions, adding that the Bureau of Standards hoped 
to correlate tests made on wear equipment with actual wear 
found in finished garments. She described the tools of her 
technique as being a solution of polystyrene, a glass slide 
and an oven, to obtain a thermoplastic replica for study. 


Warwick Endowments Memorial To War Dead 


Warwick Chemical Foundation, which was formed’ for 
the purpose ef setting up memorials to the memory of three 
members of Warwick Chemical Co. killed in World War 
II, amnounced endowments to three colleges recently. 
Awards of $3,000 each were made to Lowell ( Mass.) Tex- 
tile Institute, in memory of Walter Nowicki; Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C., in memory of Manfred Caranci; and 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute, in memory of Walter 
W. Lane. The principal in each case is to be held as part 
of the general capital endowment funds and the income is 
to be used as the governing board shall designate, primarily 
for scholarships to encourage education and research in 
chemistry, to enable worthy students to pursue graduate 
studies in chemistry, and otherwise to promote chemical 
education. Announcement of the awards was made by 
Ernest Nathan, president of Warwick Chemical Co., and 
president of the Warwick Chemical Foundation. 


Freedmon Slated To Head A.A. T. T. 


Ephraim Freedman of the Bureau of Standards, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., New York City, was nominated for re- 
election as president of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists in a report by the nominating committee pre- 
sented at a meeting of the group in New York Dec. 3. Dr. 
George E. Linton, textile department, Fashion Institute, 
was nominated for first vice-president; Fred W. Noechel of 
Botany Mills, Inc., second vice-president; and Miss Bernice 
S. Bronner of the textile resin department, American Cyana- 
mid Co., secretary, these three being incumbent. Nominated 
to succeed Ralph M. Gutekunst of Hellwig Dyeing Corp. 
as treasurer was Olen F. Marks, American Enka Corp. 

Nominated to serve as governors for three years were 
C. W. Bendigo, Textile World; Julius B. Goldberg, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc.; George H. Hotte, A. M. Tenney Asso- 
ciates, Inc. Governors retiring this year are Richard S. Cox, 
Philadelphia Textile Institute; William F. Macia, Stern & 
Stern Textiles, Inc.; and Stephen S. Marks, Daily News 
Record. The nominating committee consists of Irene Blunt, 
National Federation of Textiles, Inc., Erb N. Ditton, Goth- 
am Hosiery Co., Inc., and Max Meier. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists 
with headquarters in Providence, R. I., have recently pur- 
chased a Beechcraft twin engine five-passenger plane for 
use by company executives and representatives in traveling 
from Providence to the Charlotte, N. C., plant, to various 
branch offices, and to visit customers located at a consider- 
able distance. It is anticipated that this move will greatly 
facilitate intra-company contacts and speed up company 
service to customers. 
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Salary Supplements vs. Retirement Pay 


As we have stated many times in the past, we wish to see 
strong schools of textiles located at North Carolina State 
College, Clemson College and Georgia Tech. 

We believed that the three textile schools, all well staffed 
and collaborating with each other, will mean much to the 
textile industry of the South. 

We do not believe that any school or college or any de- 
partment of a college can be any better than its faculty. 

It is not very difficult to secure competent teachers of 
English, history, mathematics and other academic studies at 
the present salary scale of the colleges, because, while the 
scale is seldom satisfactory to faculty members, it is not 
often that teachers of academic studies can find employment 
elsewhere at more pay. 

When, however, a college or university seeks to employ 
a teacher of engineering or textiles, it must compete with 
industry fog his services and industry usually pays salaries 
much greater than the salary scale of the college. 

When confronted with such a situation the college has 
no choice other than to employ the teachers who are willing 
to accept the positions at the salaries offered. 

In a few cases excellent men are available because they 
prefer teaching to work in industry but usually it is the case 
of employing the best man who can be secured at the salary 
which is available with the realization that the students 
would fare better if a better man could be secured. 

Several years ago W. J. (Nick) Carter, and a few asso- 
ciates, conceived the idea of making it possible to compete 
with industry when seeking outstanding men as teachers at 
the School of Textiles at North Carolina State College by 
providing salary supplements. 

Excellent results have been obtained with that system and 
no other school of textiles in the world now has such an 
outstanding staff of teachers. 

The J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation, which is to back 
the School of Textiles at Clemson College, and the Educa- 
tional Foundation of Georgia, which is to back the A. 
French Textile School at Georgia Tech, were not organized 
until some time later and plans for improving those schools 
of textiles have been somewhat delayed. 
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Georgia Tech realized that it would be necessary to erect 
a suitable building, and due to the Georgia “two-governor 
row’ there was much delay in obtaining the necessary funds. 

The contract for the new building has now been let and it 
is definitely stated that when space is available, the system 
of providing salaty supplements will be used to secure a 
group of outstanding men as additions to the faculty and 
to replace those of the present teaching force who reach 
the retirement age. 

We wish to see a school of textiles at Clemson College 
fully equal to those of Georgia Tech and North Carolina 
State College, but do not believe that there can be any such 
attainment, if the policies announced at the meeting of 
the South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation are put into effect. (See Pages 31 and 32.—Eds.) 

It was announced that instead of providing salary supple- 
ments as the means of attracting outstanding men to the 
faculty of the School of Textiles at Clemson College, teach- 
ers will be employed at the regular salary scale but given 
an insurance policy which will provide for very liberal 
retirement pay when they reached the retirement age which 
we understand to be 65. 

Many of our friends, who were present at the meeting, 
seemed to be enthusiastic about the plan, but we do not 
believe that it will obtain the contemplated results. 

Providing salary supplements has become a fixed policy 
at North Carolina State College and, despite statements to 
the contrary, it has worked smoothly and caused a minimum 
of friction. 

So well did it work in the School of Textiles that four 
other foundations were organized. They are the North 
Carolina Engineering Foundation, North Carolina Dairy 
Foundation, The Agricultural Foundation and The Forestry 
Foundation. Each is controlled and operated by a different 
group of citizens and each has provided salary supplements 
in the department in which it is interested and thereby 
enabled that department to secure the type of men whom it 
would otherwise be impossible to secure. 

As all professors of equal rank receive equal salaries from 
funds provided by the Legislature, there appears to be little 
reason why any professor should become disgruntled because 
some other professor receives additional pay from some 
foundation. 

They realize that the elimination of salary supplements 
from those who receive them would not mean any more 
pay for themselves. 

They also know that when the 1947 North Carolina Leg- 
islature made a sharp increase in the appropriation for 
North Carolina State College for the express purpose of 
increasing the salary scale, the real influence was knowledge 
of the salaries being paid as the result of salary supplements 
and information relative to the quality of teachers who had 
been thereby obtained. 

Providing salary supplements from a fund held by a foun- 
dation organized for that specific purpose and thereby mak- 
ing it possible to secure outstanding men as teachers is, in 
our opinion, a sound policy from every standpoint. 

Where no salary supplements are .available to make it 
possible for a college to compete with industry tor men 
desired as teachers, the college must take the best they can 
get at the salary scale they can afford to pay and too often it 
is realized that the man employed does not measure up to 
the standard desired. 

At the college salary scale excellent teachers can usually be 
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secured for English, mathematics, history, etc., but not for 
textiles, engineering or agricultural research and specialties. 

The announcement made at Clemson College on Nov. 22 
was that insurance policies providing substantial retirement 
pay at the age of 65 would be offered in lieu of salary sup- 
plements. 

The several foundations at North Carolina State College, 
while interested in securing outstanding men for the branch 
of education in which they are interested, have one rule in 
common and that is, that no teacher will be employed who 
is above 42 years of age. 

It is felt that a man who is starting the development of 
a strong department of any kind should have many years 
ahead of him, and that 42 is old enough. 

Men of 37 to 42 years of age usually have families of 
teen-age children and need money for their care and their 
education. 

It is the age at which a man feels the need more than in 
earlier or later years for funds for his family. 

Will a man of 40, who can obtain a salary of $6,000 to 
$7,000 in industry, be willing to accept a teaching job at 
$4,000, or even $5,000, because of an agreement that he will 
receive very liberal retirement pay if and when he reaches 
the age of 65? 

Will a man be willing to accept less than he needs today 
for his wife and children in order to be personally well 
fixed financially when he reaches old age? 

We do not think so and we may also observe that most 
colleges now have retirement pay systems and most men be- 
lieve that 20 years from now those systems will be so in- 
creased as to provide adequate security. 

Men already upon the faculty of the School of Textiles at 
Clemson College will, of course, welcome the proposed re- 
tirement pay policies but we do not believe that offering 
such policies will enable the school of textiles to secure new 
and additional teachers of the calibre which we would like 
to see them obtain. 

We suggest that the administration of Clemson College 
should make a test of the proposed retirement pay system 
before adopting it as a fixed policy. 

They should select in the textile industry some men whom 
they would like to add to their school of textiles teaching 
staff and offer to employ them at the usual college salary 
scale plus a retirement pay insurance policy. 

If many are willing to accept the salary offered, which 
will undoubtedly be much less than they receive in indus- 
try, because of the retirement pay insurance policy, our 
observations are wrong. 

If, on the other hand, offering retirement pay in lieu of a 
salary supplement fails to enable the School of Textiles at 
Clemson College to:secure high class textile men as teachers, 
the policy is wrong and should be abandoned. 

It will be so easy to determine the attractiveness of the 
retirement pay plan that tests should be made before fixing 
a definite policy. 

The schools of textiles at both North Carolina State Col- 
lege and Georgia Tech have definitely decided to offer salary 
supplements as the means of securing outstanding men as 
teachers of textile subjects and that system is already in 
effect at North Carolina State College, not only in the 
School of Textiles, but in enginéering, agriculture, architec- 
ture, dairying and forestry. 

Because we are interested in seeing a very strong school 
of textiles established at Clemson College we are expressing 
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doubt relative to the advisability of adopting a retirement 
pay system which we do not believe will accomplish the 
desired results. 

We are definitely certain that not a single one of the ten 
or more men who have been brought to the faculty of the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, as the 
result of salary supplements, would be there today if retire- 
ment-at-65 insurance policies had been offered instead of 
salary supplements. 

During the Nov. 22 meeting at Clemson College the 
statement was made with much pride that mills and allied 
industries were clamoring for every graduate of their School 
of Textiles. 

There is today a job ready for every graduate of every 
textile school in the United States, good or bad, in fact, 
more than two jobs are ready for every graduate. 

But what of tomorrow, when there is a depression and 
jobs will be far less plentiful than at present ? 

Then the mills and the allied industries who need men 
will go to the schools of textiles which they think has the 
strongest teaching staff and from which they think they can 
obtain the best trained young men. 

Some will not like this editorial, but it is written because 
of a sincere interest in the development of a strong school 
of textiles at Clemson College. 


C. 1. 0. Loses Two Elections 


The employees of Mill No. 4 of Textron Southern, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., rejected the C. I. O. by a vote of 235 to 
143 in an election held Dec. 3. 

The employees of Linwood Cotton Mills LaFayette, Ga., 
rejected the C. I. O. by a vote of 184 to 155 in an election 
held Dec. 11. A similar election held one year ago was lost 
by approximately the same vote. 


New England Mill Attacks The South 


Our attention has been called to a series of half-page 
advertisements being run in New England papers by the 
Bates Manufacturing Co., which operates a group of mills 
in Maine. 

One advertisement, which we have before us, pictures a 
wolf, labeled “Southern Mills,” standing astride a Maine 
mill which it was about to destroy. 

The assertions, about Southern cotton mills, carried in 
the advertisement were not correct, especially the statement 
that mills in Maine get a better production than those in 
the South. 

We feel that the textile mills in the North should co- 
operate with textile mills in the South and fail to understand 
what the Bates Manufacturing Co. expects to accomplish by 
spending money to use half-page advertisements as the 
medium with which to make attacks upon Southern mills. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, for many years published on a 
semi-monthly basis, henceforth will be a monthly 
journal. Beginning next month, subscribers and other 
readers will receive a magazine which will be consid- 
erably revised in editorial content and also completely 
departmentalized. Look for the new TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN in January. 
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StusBs, N. C.—The Buffalo Mills property, which has 
been idle for some time, has been purchased by J. R. Dover 
and Charles I. Dover of Shelby, who plan to operate it as 
Dover Yarn Mill, Inc. Application has been made for a 
charter authorizing $250,000 in capital stock. Included in 
the purchased property are 25 houses, 120 acres and the mill 
building, which contained 3,500 spindles when running. 
The new organization ultimately will carry out weaving 
operations in addition to spinning. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—With capital stock of $10,000, Ra- 
yotta Corp. has been formed to manufacture, finish and 
convert textile fabrics. H. J. Haynesworth, Jr., is president 
of the new firm which will occupy a building being con- 
structed through community effort in Anderson, S. C., to 
house the textile plant. R. S. Small, newly-elected vice- 
president and assistant treasurer, announced that authorized 
capitalization would be inc reased at a later meeting. 


GOLDVILLE, S$. C.—Two construction projects recently 
have been completed at Joanna Mills Co. by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., of Spartanburg. A one-story ware- 
house of two sections, containing 10,000 square feet of 
floor space, has been completed as has a modern activated 
sludge sewage disposal plant for the use of the mill and 
for the 3,000 mill village population. 


Rock Hit, $. C.—The Gold-Tex Fabrics Corp. Dec. 13 
honored members of the Gold-Tex Ten Year Club at a 
party and banquet. The club is composed of employees 
with ten or more years service with the concern. 


UNIoNn, S. C.—Contract for erection of a main office 
building at Monarch Mills has been awarded to McKoy- 
Werry Co. of Spartanburg at a bid of $97,898. Monarch is 
also remodeling a building to be used as a cotton classing 
department at a cost of about $35,000. The building will 
be air conditioned. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Dottie Lou Mills, Inc., which has 
been closed for several months, will be re-opened soon 
under a two-year lease by Bev-Wynn Products Co. as a yarn 
manufacturing unit. As a result of this arrangement, the 
auction sale of the property, scheduled to have been held 
Dec. 9, was cancelled. The plant will be under the direction 
of Carl H. Cox, vice-president and general manager of Red 
Bank Mills, Lexington, S$. C., and John L. Carpenter of 
Graniteville, S. C., has been named superintendent. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Cox, approximately 10,000 spindles will be 
utilized eventually. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Anniston Mfg. Co. is expanding its 
plant to increase weaving facilities. Daniel Construction Co. 
of Birmingham, Ala., and Greenville, S. C., 1s general con- 
tractor for the project. Work includes new Babcock & 
Wilcox steam boiler and smokestack and a new building for 
grease and paint shop. The weave room addition to the mill 
has been completed and 68 new looms have been added. A 
total of 266 othet looms have been moved from the former 
weave room which has been converted to a winder and 
warper room. A new slasher room has been completed with 
installation of additional slashers, cooking kettle and size 


pump. The installation of nine new 240-spindle roving 
frames is also planned. The firm is also having constructed 
two new one-story tile and brick apartment buildings in the 
mill village. The buildings will each contain three depart- 
ments equipped with automatic gas or electric water heaters. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—An addition between existing build- 
ings at Judson Mills is under construction, to be used for 
rearrangement in dye house and utility building. Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C., office, furnished 
plans for the addition. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A finished goods warehouse of re- 
inforced concrete, one story, with 30,000 square feet of 
floor space, recently has been finished and put into use at 
Fairforest Finishing Co. Designs and supervision of con- 
struction of the project were furnished by Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., Spartanburg office. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Wellington Mills, Inc., is erecting a 
new $60,000 gymnasium and community center for its em- 
ployees. The gymnasium is being so constructed that it can 
be converted into an auditorium seating 1,200 persons. 


Rock Hit, S. C.—Industrial Cotton Mills Co., Inc., re- 
cently contracted for the construction of 25 new housing 
units and the paving of streets and sidewalks in the mill 
village. The new houses will boost the company’s housing 
units to 275. 


La FRANCE, S. C.—A proposal to merge Pendleton Mfg. 
Co. of La France and Blue Ridge Yarn Mills of Pendleton, 
S. C., both subsidiaries of La France Industries, will be con- 
sidered by stockholders of the two corporations at separate 
meetings to be held Dec. 29. 


PENDLETON, S. C.—Officials of Deering-Milliken and 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. have selected a site one mile south of 
Pendleton for a new plant to be erected at an estimated cost 
of $4,000,000. The building will be 540 feet long by 300 
feet wide and with the exception of a modern office will be 
completely windowless. The mill will be devoted to the 
production of rayon cloth. Daniel Construction Co. has 
been selected for the construction work and it is contem- 
plated that work will begin immediately and will be com- 
pleted in July, 1948. 


LANDO, S. C.—The entire card room at Manetta Mills is 
being re-arranged, the project being under the direction of 


Yates D. Smith of Gastonia, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Leading Embroidery Co., which 
some time ago purchased the Calvine Mill here, has pur- 
chased two War Assets Administration warehouses, con- 
taining about 100,000 square feet of floor space, and will 
spend approximately $500,000 in converting the structures 
into modernized factories for the manufacture of embroid- 
ered goods, pillow cases and handkerchiefs. Officials an- 
nounced plans to spend $300,000 in expanding and mod- 
ernizing the Calvine plant, and $200,000 in converting the 
W, A. A. warehouses. When reconversion of the plants has 
been accomplished, officials hope by March, 1948, headquar- 
ters of the firm will be moved to Charlotte from North 
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A Most Profitable Investment 


BINS * PRECISION BOBB CISION BOHEE : While complete Air Conditioning is 
PRECISION BOBBINS * PRECISION BOBBINS ideal in textile operations, adequate 

and closely regulated direct humidifi- 
goer ye cation is yielding extremely high re- 
i manufacture from forest to finished product | turns for the more modest investment 


makes these bobbins true to their name— 


PRECISION. 


involved. 


Sales Representatives: | 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | 


Best form of direct humidification is 


NRY H. HERSEY W. HARR | 
the atomizer. For 40 years, represent- 


Greenville, 8. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. CURTIS EMMONS LOOM 


735 West Crescent Ave., HARNESS CO. 
Allendale, N. J. Lawrence, Mass. 


New 


BBI\ SHUTTLE U0. Parks-Cramer ompany 
NASHUA, New Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 


ative textile managers have relied on 
Parks Turbo type atomizers and the 
conservative engineering practices of 
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Bergen, N. J. The firm also operates plants at Marshall and 
Cowpens, S. C., and at Providence, R. I. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Several units of Burlington Mills 
Corp. are establishing enviable safety records. Bristol 
(Tenn.) Weaving Co. has topped 6,000,000 safe man- 
hours, a weaving plant at Ossippee, N. C., has gone over 
the 3,000,000 mark, and employees of Central Falls (N. 
C.) Mfg. Co. recently completed 1,000,000 safe man-hours 
of work. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Stockholders of Revolution Cotton 
Mills and Proximity Mfg. Co. Dec. 12 approved a merger 
of stock, forming the Cone Mills Corp. as of Jan. 1, 1948. 
Revolution was merged into Proximity with the authorized 
capital stock with par value of $10 each. Approval of the 
merger completes the formation of the Cone Mills under 
one corporation. During the past several months all units 
of the Cone Mills except Proximity have been brought into 
the corporate structure of the mills. 


ErwWIN, N. C.—The second annual banquet of the 25- 
Year Club of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. plants here was held 
Dec. 13, honoring employees with 25 years or more service. 
Employees who passed the 25-year record since last year's 
banquet were presented pins by Carl R. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of the company. 


NewBerry, S. C-——Newberry Textile Mills recently has 
completed, from the plans of Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., an enlargement of its office building at the mill. 
The top floor is for use as cotton classing room, the ground 
floor as office space, and the basement for files. Plans also 


have been made for the installation of Draper Model E 
looms to replace non-automatic Whitin looms on the first 
floor of Mills Nos. 1 and 2, and the power wiring plans for 
individual motor drives on the new installation. Additional 
carding and spinning equipment also is being installed, this 
project being handled by the Yates D. Smith firm of Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 


HONEA PatH, S. C.—Chiquola Mfg. Co. is spending 
$200,000 in providing the 2,000 residents of company- 
owned houses with electric hot water heaters and new bath- 
room equipment. 


Waco, TEx.—The twine mill property of the Southwest- 
ern Cotton Mills, Inc., where has been purchased by Holly- 
wood Mfg. Co. of Dallas. 


NEWNAN, Ga.—Machinery is being installed in the new 
Fullerton Cotton Mill here and it is expected to be in opera- 
tion the latter part of January. The mill will begin opera- 
tions with 10,752 spindles and 35 cards, producing 30s 
yarn. 


GAFFNEY, S. C.—Paola Mfg. Co. is occupying the for- 
mer Irene Mills building, and expects to be producing yarn 
early in 1948. The plant will be equipped with 15,000 
spindles and 300 looms. 


WoORTHVILLE, N. C.—Leward Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
been purchased by R. S. Dickson & Co. of Charlotte. The 
plant operates 9,984 spindles and 265 looms on drills and 
narrow sheetings. O. R. Blalock will continue as vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager of the firm. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Harry Horrocks, general manager of the 
yarn division of the American Thread Co., 
recently was elected president of the Durene 
Association of America succeeding J. Burton 
Frierson. Other officers elected include B 
Everett Jordan, Sells Mfg. Co., Inc., vice- 
president; J. P. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.., 
treasurer; and A. C. Layton Newsom, exec- 
utive secretary. 


Richard V. McPhail of Gastonia, N. C., 
has joined the sales staft of Watson & Des- 
mond, textile mill supply firm of Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Phillip McMullan, fdrmerly assistant 
treasurer of Edenton (N. é) Cotton Mills, 
has been elected vice-president and treasurer 
to succeed the late J. A. Moore, who died 
Nov. 15. R. F. Elliott, fogmetly secretary, 
was named to succeed Mr. McMillan as as- 
sistant treasurer. 


C. W. Gunter, Jr., native Of Gastonia, 
N. C., has resigned as assistant MAnaging 
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editor of Southern Textile News to become 
head of the Charlotte, N. C., news bureau 
for Fairchild Publications of New York 
City. 


Coit M. Robinson of United Spinners, 
Inc., Lowell, N. C., recently was elected 
second vice-president of the Gastonia (N. 
C.) Chamber of Commerce. John A. Staples 
of Burlington Mills Corp. and Don Maddox 
of Textiles. Inc., were named to the board 
of directors. S. A. Burts of Osage Mfg. Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C., is the retiring presi- 
dent of the Gastonia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Bruce Baker is now assistant general su- 
perintendent of the Olympia Plant of Pacific 
Mills at Columbia, S. C. 


Morris Sayre, president of Corn Products 
Refining Co. has been elected president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
for 1948. William H. Ruffin, vice-president 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., 
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was named a state director of the group for 
North Carolina. 


Gerald S. Tompkins of Philadelphia, Pa., 
general manager of viscose rayon produc- 
tion, has been elected a director of Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. Mr. Tompkins has been 
connected with the firm since 1919. 


Clarence R. Howe of Lowell, Mass., re- 
cently became associated with the Glover 
Wood Turning Co., Inc., West Millbury, 
Mass., as a Sales agent. 


J. Parks McLeod, supervisor of the crepe 
department at Judson Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., will serve as chairman of the textile 
division for the 1948 March of Dimes cam- 
paign to be conducted in Greenville County 
Jan. 15-30. 


Joe L. Lanier has been named president 
of the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. and Erwin 
R. Lehmann vice-president and director of 
personnel. B. W. Whorton has been ap- 
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PRECISION 


—Equipped to Serve 
the TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Your most exacting specifica- 
tions on special or standard 
gears, chain drives, and bear- 
ings are accurately met by 
Precision. Modern automatic 
equipment, skilled operators 
and rigid inspection assure tol- 
erances including bores plus or 
minus .0001, pitch diameters 
0002, and run out of PD .0005 
total. 


One of our men can arrange 
to see you at your conveni- 
ence, or we will be glad for 
you to PHONE or WIRE us 
if the need is urgent. 


GEAR TYPES 


Spur Spiral 
Bevel — Worm 
Cam — Split 
Sprockets, silent 
and roller. 


MATERIALS 


Brass — Bronze 
Stainless Cast 
Iron — Cast Steel 
Alloy Steel— 
Aluminum — 
Silent Material 
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pointed vice-president and a director of 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. Both 
the Columbus Mfg. Co. and Dixie Cotton 
Mills are subsidiaries of West Point Mfg. 
Co. 


Floyd W. Jefferson, Sr., president of Ise 
lin Jefterson Co., Inc., has been elected 
president of the New York Board of Trade. 


John T. Kilpatrick, vice-president and 
general manager of Southern Webbing Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., was re-elected president 
of the W ebbing Manufacturers Institute at 
a recent mecting of the group in Boston, 


Mass. 


Woodrow Dunn, formerly superintendent 
of Chiquola Mtg. Co. at Honea Path, S. C.., 
has been named superintendent of Monarch 
Mills at Union, S C . succeeding T. M. Me 
Neill, retired. R. H. Hope, tormerly con 
nected with Jackson Mills at Iva, S. C., has 
been named to succeed Mr. Dunn at Chi 
quola. Both Mr. Dunn and Mr. Hope are 
graduates of Clemson College 


C. W. Camm. assistant treasurer of E. H 
Jacobs Mfg. Corp. of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed treasurer of the firm 


William L. Wetzell, Jr. of Gastonia, 
N. C., has been named Southern representa 
tive for Columbia Narrow Fabrics «Co., 
Shannock, R. I. Mr. Wetzell, who conducts 
a yarn brokerage business in Gastonia, is a 
1938 graduate of the school of textiles at 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Charles I. Dover, secretary and treasurer 
of Dover Mill Co., Shelby, N. C., recently 
was elected president of the Shelby Chamber 
of Commerce and Merchants Association. 


Frank J. Aiken has been appointed man- 
ager of the new Deering, Milliken & Co. 
rayon weaving plant to be erected at Pen- 
dleton, S. C. Mr. Aiken is now assistant 
superintendent of Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.. and will continue his duties there 
until April 1, 1948. 


Leon P. Brick of Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co. has been elected president of the Phila- 
delphia Textile Institute Alumni Club of 
New York. Other officers include Edgar L 
Schlesinger, Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., first vice- 
president; Arthur Ernst, Textron, Inc., sec- 
ond vice-president; Edwin Wilkinson, Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
corresponding secretary; Edward S. Lukens, 
Cannon Mills, Inc., recording secretary; Max 
Schuster, Canton, Grenspan Co., treasurer. 


Shirley Lorraine Moore, daughter of Carl 
M. Moore, manager of the Gastonia, N. C., 
plant of Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., has been 
elected to membership in the University of 
North Carolina chapter of Chi Delta Phi, 
national literary society. Miss Moore was 
oné of six students chosen. 


M. T. McDearmid, general manager of 
Douglas Mill, Inc., Douglasville, Ga., Du- 
Court Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., and 
Russellville (Ala.) Mill, Inc., has been 
elected mayor of Douglasville, Ga. 


Paul E. Crocker, for a number of years 
vice-president and controller of Pepperell 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed treasurer, 
succeeding Russell H. Leonard, who re- 
mains as president and chief executive. Ed- 
ward W. Manning succeeds Mr. Crocker as 


controller. Lindsay Dexter, who has been 
assistant treasurer of Nashua Mfg. Co., has 
been appointed assistant to Backett Parsons, 
vice-president in charge of manufacturing. 


1 J. Mark Coe, left, has 
been appointed a vice- 
president of Corn 
Products Sales Co. and 
iy January, 1948, as- 
sumes the title and 
responsibilities of 
Southern division 
manager. Mr. Coe 
joined the firm in 
1926 as a retail Sales- 
man. A few years later he became assistant 


manager of the Chicago office, then was 
made manager of the sub-ofhice in Peoria, 
Ill. Immediately prior to his present ap- 
pointment, Mr. Coe was manager of the 
Corn Products Kansas City office. 


George R. West, Jr., tormerly president 
of Dixie Mercerizing Co., has been elevated 
to chairman of the board of directors of the 
hrm and J. Burton Frierson, Jr., formerly 
vice-president, has been named president. 
Other promotions announced include B. P. 
Barnes, from superintendent of the mercer- 
izing plant to vice-president in charge of 
hnishing operations; Eugene W. Hill, from 
superintendent of the spinning mill to vice- 
president in charge of spinning operations; 
Arthur K. Johnson, from treasurer to vice- 
president in charge of sales; John B. 
Thompson, from assistant secretary to secre- 
tary; and Edmund C. Chodd. controller. 
The following new officers were named: 
Robert Chocran, assistant general manager; 
F. O. Hallman, manager of the cotton de- 
partment; C. E. Rollins, superintendent of 
finishing; Lynwood Wilkey, superintendent 
of spinning; and Walter W. Logan, assist- 
ant secretary. 


Cantwell Clark, manager of the Du Pont 
Co. nylon plant at Martinsville, Va., since 
Oct. 1, 1945, has been made nylon planning 
manager with headquarters at the home of- 
hce in Wilmington, Del. W. Donald Hart- 
ford, manufacturing superintendent at Du 
Pont’s rayon division plant at Old Hickory, 
Tenn., becomes manager at Martinsville. 
In other promotions announced at Du Pont, 
Harry F. Brown becomes general manager 
of the explosives department and Samuel G. 
Baker becomes general manager of the elec- 
trochemicals department. Both men have 
been assistant general managers of the de- 
partments they will head. Mr. Brown suc- 
ceeds William H. Ward. who was elected 
a vice-president of the company and Mr. 
Baker succeeds F. S. MacGregor, who has 
retired after 31 years with the firm. 


OBITUARY 


William Ernest Johnson, 62, secretary 
of Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. Ra died 
Dec. 12 at a Columbia, S. C., hospital. 
Survivors include his wife, three sons and 
three daughters. 


George Beveridge, retired textile exec- 
utive of Atlanta, Ga., died Nov. 27. A 
native of Scotland, Mr. Beveridge came to 
this country in 1912 and worked for Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills several yearg In 1919 
he became president of Banning fa.) Cot- 


ton Mills, serving until his retirement 12 
years ago. Surviving are two daughters and 
two sons. 


Otto W. Schaum, 81, chairman of the 
board of Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., died Dec. 9. Mr. Schaum was long 
identified with the manufacture of textile 
machinery and was said to have figured 


prominently in the development of the 


modern narrow fabric loom. 


Andrew Jefferson Mitchell, 71, super- 


intendent of Hermitage Cotton Mills, Cam- 


den, S. C., passed away Dec. 14 after a short 


iliness. Surviving are two daughtefs, two 


brothe rs and three sisters. 


Samuel Courtauld, 71, internationally 


known English textile manufacturer whose 


name had become almost synonymous with 
that of rayon, died Dec. 1 at his London 


home after a lengthy illness. He was the 
acknowledged leader of the British rayon 


industry and fathered and aided in the de- 


velopment of the rayon industry in the 


Linited States. He was a director of Court- 
aulds. Ltd.. at the time of his death. In 
October, 1946, due to ill health, he re- 


linquished chairmanship of the firm after 


holding that position for 25 years—a period 


during which the rayon industry enjoyed 
its greatest growth both in England and 


abroad. He was a grand-nephew of Samuel 


Courtauld, who founded the company in 


1816. After studying silk weaving at Lyon, 
France, he joined the firm in 1898 as as- 


sistant manager of the firm's dyeing and 


finishing plant at Bocking, Essex, and short- 


ly afterward was appointed manager of the 


company's silk weaving mill at Halstead, 


Essex. In 1908 he became understudy to the 


late H. G. Tetley, then managing director 


of the company, as general manager of 
Courtaulds’ textile factories. He joined the 


board of directors of the company in 1915 
and one year later was named joint manag- 
ing director under Mr. Tetley’s chairman- 


ship. Upon Mr. Tetley’s death in 1921 he 


was elected chairman and held that position 
until October, 1946, when he resigned due 
to ill health. He continued as a director un- 
til his death. In industrial circles he was 
considered as the guiding force which ad- 
vanced the technology of textiles—through 
the influence of the rayon industry, textiles 
changed from rule-of-thumb to a modern, 
efficient industry. Mr. Courtauld is survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Sydney Butler. Mr. 
Butler is a director of the company. 


Dan Adams, 64, a director and chief 
power, heating and ventilation engineer of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., died 
Nov. 29 at a hospital in New York. Among 
the buildings for which he designed power, 
heating and ventilation systems were Pacific 
Mills at Lyman, S. C., Hanes Hosiery Mills 
in Winston-Salem, N. C., and the United 
States Rubber Co. plants in Detroit, Mich. 
He was a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Charles Pfeiffer, 69, textile engineer of 
Greenville, S. C., died recently. A graduate 
of the Philadelphia Textile Institute, Mr. 
Pfeiffer was active in the founding of Pied- 


mont Plush Mills in Greenville and later of 


Southern Pile Fabrics Co.. where he was su- 
perintendent for 16 years. Surviving are his 
wife and three daughters. 
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High Speed Living 


Travelers live at a mile a 
minute! That is their generally 
accepted maximum surface 
speed. At such speed it is ob- 
vious that durability and quality 
are paramount. DARY PROC- 
ESSED travelers are tops in 
wearability and performance. 


There is a Dary Traveler for 
any spinning or twisting job 
with any type or count yarn, 
and on the spinning ring the 
Dary Traveler keeps up with 
higher spindle speeds. There- 
fore, for a traveler with a long 
useful life, specify Dary. 


The friendly Dary Represen- 
tative near you will be glad to 
introduce you to Dary and to 
help you with any 
spinning or twist- 
ing problem. 


PROCESSED 


SYMBOL OF 
SUPERIORITY 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S.C. 


JACK 
STRAP 
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Patent No. 242697: 


and CLAMP 


COMBINATION 


Gives Faster, More Efficient 
Loom Production at Lower Cost 


Production efficiency hits a new high 

with this new, accurate jack strap. 
The patented combination permits 
absolute accuracy in adjustments 
down to 1/64” 
that adjustment against vibration 


and then protects 


with an iron grip. 


Put this efficiency expert to work 
for you today. You will save time, 
money, labor. Thoroughly tested & 
approved by leading mills. Write, 
wire or phone for further details. 


W. D. DODENHOFF CoO., Inc. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. MAYWOOD, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE EASTERN DIVISION 
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EQUIPMENT 


CMC Waste Machine Is 
Described In Folder 


The Carolina Machinery Co., Inc., 
1426 East Tenth Street, Charlotte, N. 
C., currently is distributing a folder de- 
scribing its CMC Waste Machine, 
which, according to the company, con- 
tains features which are new in princi- 
ple and superior in operation and re- 
sults. The machines are designed so 
that all parts can be easily reached, it 
is said, are adjustable, safer, and com- 
pact, occupying a minimum of floor 
space. 


Batson Mfg. Co. 
To Be Incorporated 
Subscribers to capital stock of Batson 


Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., producer 
of wooden accessories for textile ma- 


SUPPLIES 


chinery, were scheduled to meet Dec. 
20 to incorporate the concern. For the 
past eight years the company has been 
a partnership, operated by John P. and 
Louis P. Batson, brothers. The com- 
pany currently employs 15 workers. 


Material Handlers, Inc., 
ls Formed In Charlotte 


Lewis H. Fallis and J]. Toms Dover, 
Jr., have just announced the formation 
of their corporation known as Material 
Handlers, Inc., which has its home of- 
fice at 3241/, North Tryon Street, Char- 
lotte 2, N. C. They operate from this 
office as exclusive sales engineers in 
North Carolina for the Louden Ma- 
chinery Co., Fairfield, lowa, manufac- 
turer of overhead monorail material 
handling systems. They are exclusive 


Distributed by 
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Greenville, South Carolina 
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sales engineers in North Carolina and 
South Carolina for the Samuel Olson 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., which 
manufactures belt, roller, skid, chute, 
and bucket conveyor systems. They also 
are agents and engineers for the 
line of Dodge 
ball bearings, sheaves, clutches, belts, 
and Dodge-Timken 

manufactured by the 


roller bearings 
Dodge Mfg. 


Corp. of Mishawaka, Ind. 


Mr. Fallis (left), president of the 
corporation, is a native of Griffin, Ga., 
and, after graduating from The Citadel 
in 1931 asa civil engineer, began work- 
ing as an engineer in Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. After four years with 
Callaway Mills, Mr. Fallis went into 
the material handling field where he- 
mained until he went into the Army in 
1941. After being released from the 
Army, he returned to the material han- 
dling and power transmission field 
with Hugh Black of Greenville, S. C., 
and after a year and a half there joined 
Earnest F. Culbreath in Charlotte, 
where he joined forces with Toms Do- 
ver and they opened their own corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Dover (right), secretary treas- 
urer of Material Handlers, Inc., is a na- 
tive of Shelby, N. C., and, after being 
graduated from North Carolina State 
College school of textiles in 140, went 
directly into the Army. After his re- 
lease in 1944, due to physical disabil- 
ity, he joined his father in Allentown, 
Pa. After spending two and a half 
years there, he returned to North Caro- 
lina to make a survey for the Arabol 
Mfg. Co. of New York in the textile 
industry. After completing this survey, 
he joined Mr. Culbreath and Mr. Fal- 
lis. Mr. Dover is a grandson of John 
R. Dover, founder of the Dover Mill 
Co. in Shelby. 
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Firm Producing Over 400 
Different Types Of Saddles 


The Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., 
Bristol, R. 1. is now producing over 
i00 different types of saddles for both 
conventional and long draft spinning 
and roving frames. Among the more 
popular items illustrated in a leaflet re- 
cently distributed by the firm are front 
saddles of different lengths with screw 
shoulders in varying positions to allow 
for any desired weight distribution; 
back saddles with locking shoulders in 
various positions to obtain any weight- 
ing requirements; jump saddles to 
weight front and back rolls only, made 
to varying dimensions; lever screws of 
any size of type; special hook stirrups 
with lubricating saddles attached for 
spinning and roving frames; saddle as- 
semblies for all kinds of long draft; 
roving frame saddles of different types 
and sizes; and stirrups and levers for 
any type of saddle assembly. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 
Offers 13 New Circulars 

General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, announces the 
release of the following circulars: G- 
190, Rapidogen Golden Yellow R; G- 
191. Acid Chrome Red BA-CF; G-492, 
Indanthrene Red Violet RHA Paste 
Fine; (4-493. Algol Y ellou GCA Paste 
Fine; G-494, Wool Fast Blue BLA Ex- 
tra CF; G-495, Indanthrene Red Violet 
RHA Paste for Dyeing; G-498, Rapzi- 
dogen Blue PBN; G-485, Neka] A; G- 
489, Monopol Brilliant Oils in the 
Textile Industry; G-496, Soromine BSS 
Paste; G-497, Soromine KS; G-499, 
Peregal TW; and GDC-278, Appretan 
NSF Conc. 
Application Of Microscopy 

Theme Of Calco Bulletin 


A paper, The Application of Micros- 
copy to the Textile Industry, presented 
by Dr. G. L. Royer, assistant director 
of physical research, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., be- 
fore the Scottish and London Sections 
of the Society of Dyers and Colorists, 
in England, in April, 1947, has been 
reprinted as a Calco technical bulletin. 
The use of microscopy in the textile 
field is not new. It is well known to 
the textile technologist and has been 
used extensively for the study of the 
structure of fibers and fabrics and to 
some extent in a study of dyeing, print- 
ing and finishing. It is possible to 
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EXPERIENCE 


TO EASE YOUR 


PROBLEMS 


FINISH-RITE 


Solving sizing problems does not represent to 


® us a simple matter of supplying our products 


SLASHING 


PRODUCTS 


SHUTTLE 


TALLOW 


FINISHING 


PRODUCTS 


WEAVE-WELL 


GREASE-RITE 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


N 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A+ Phone RAymond 2196 


FRAN G. 


— it calls for expert analysis by men of our 


staff who are at home in the mills and 
who speak the language of technical 
knowledge. 

Our men are practical men; just as 
our products are practical products 
— between them they furnish you the 
service you seek. Either a phone call 
or a letter will bring a North Man 
to you—ready and eager to uphold 
our long and unbroken record for 
quick and efficient handling of emer- 


gency situations. 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of dressings for all warp yarns 
> 


Northol P.C. for use with any make of 
machine, for setting twist and 
conditioning yarns 


P.O. Box 92 


Phone Marietta 250 
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identify the fibers to be colored, ex- 
amine the damaging effect of treat- 
ments, study the penetration of dyes, 
investigate causes of color defects, 
study methods for improved color ap- 
plication and observe the effects of 
fiber finishes. A copy of Calco Techni. 
cal Bulletin No. 796 can be obtained 
from your Calco sales representative or 
by mailing your request to the attention 
of the Advertising Department, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyana 
mid Co., Bound Brook, N. J. Calco 
Technical Bulletin No. 795, Stadies on 
Rayon Dyeing: Applicati NS rt the 
Dyeometer, prepared by Dr. Royer, H 
R. McCleary and ] M. A. de Bruyne, 


also 1S available upon request. 


Firm Creates Shuttle 
For The New S6 Loom 


In keeping with the rapid progress 
being made in loom design and con- 
struction, the engineers of Southern 
Shuttles Division of Steel Heddle Mfg. 
Co., main shuttle plants at Greenville 
and Paris, S. C.., 


shuttle specifically for the S6 loom. It 


have created a new 


is Claimed to have everything that the 
high speed and weaving of fine yarns 
require and appreciate. It ts also claim- 
ed to be equipped with the very latest 
creation in a steel thread cutter plate. 
This plate has a mirror finish surface 
and a tool and die hardness that has to 
be seen and used to be fully appreciat- 


that’s production strapping 
with the improved Stanley “ACE” 


Strapping. Toot 


@ ALL THAT takes just 5 seconds. Positive 


spring feed holds a 100 seal clip in magazine 


for and ™% 


52” seals. The “Ace” 


accessories, is available in 3 sizes to handle 
the whole range of strapping jobs. Write for 
full details or demonstration. The Stanley 


201 Lake 


Works, Steel Strapping Division, 


Street. New Britain, Conn. 


Visit us at Booth 527, 
Materials Handling Ex- 
Cleveland Au- 
ditorium, January 12-16. 


position, 


seals and a 75 seal clip for 


. with a complete line of 


1 Free end of strapping is slipped 


under straplock and against stop. 


Loop of strapping is slipped under 
strapiox ks and between shear 
blades and pulled ght. 


é 


Strapping is tensioned by bring- 
3 ing tightening bandle back to 


horizontal position. 


4 Strapping is cut and seal crimped 


by moving sealing lever forward. 
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ed. It insures positive cut off at every 
change. It is equipped with the cele- 
brated, ‘patented No. 300 series eyes,” 
which requires no change for the S and 
Z winds. Interchangeable styles for 


fine and coarse filling. 


af 


It ts a rhost compact eye, permitting 
the maximum amount of bobbin end 


clearance. It is super-sanded, contains 
no burrs, no sharp edges, and has mic- 
romatic finish pads for positive first 
pick and running tension. The spring 
assembly is a precision job of alloy 
steel, heat treated. thereby assuring ac- 
curate bobbin alignment, which is the 
number ane requirement for high 
speeds and fine yarns. The shuttle tips 
is another innovation of Southern en- 
gineers, which makes the tip and the 
dogwood to which it becomes a part, 
one definite unit. 

[t is a positive locking device. Fou: 
adjusting screws assure constant, uni- 
form tension of filling. The bottom of 
the shuttle has the Southern standard 
construction, being made of Ste-Hide, 
a phenolic impregnated cloth, which, 
when treated and finished, has almost 
ihe hardness and wearability of steel. 


Mill Supply Firm Plans 
New Plant In Charlotte 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 
of Charlotte, N. C., a subsidiary of 
Standard Mill Supply Co.., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has purchased a tract of land in 
Charlotte where it plans to construct a 
new and larger plant from which it 
will serve the entire Southern textile 
industry. Construction is expected to 
get underway early in 1948 and the 
cost has been estimated at $80,000. The 
company will have more than 16,000 
square feet of floor space in the new 
building. 


New Design Features 
Tight Strand Washer 


Completely new design that offers 
many practical advantages is claimed 
by Rodney Hunt Machine Co. in the 
patented Tight Strand Washer. The 
manufacturer states that it is the first 


% | 
stops...) seconds 
/~X 
7 
STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING SYSTEMS | 
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machine of its kind ever built with 
such features as all stainless steel con- 
struction, patented Curve-of-Strength 
tub, special design to provide fast and 
efhiicient counter-flow of water. The ma- 
chine is also said to-.incorporate the 
simplest form of suds box with its own 
valuable counterflow features. The 
manufacturers also include a bleachery 
squeezer of latest Rodney Hunt patent- 
ed Wring-Master design. Complete in- 
formation may be obtained from Rod- 
ney Hunt Machine Co., Textile Ma- 
chinery Division, Orange, Mass. 


New Bulletin Offered 
By Proctor & Schwartz 


Proctor Equipment for the Textile 
Finisher is the latest bulletin for the 
industry's use issued by Proctor & 
Schwartz, Inc., Seventh Street and Ta- 
bor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. Attrac- 
tively bound and containing 12 pages, 
well illustrated, the bulletin themes the 
basic or standard types of. drying and 
curing equipment developed through 
Proctor research and engineering for 
this particular field. 


Announce New Low Prices 
For Weather-Ometer Tests 


An accepted method of testing for 
determining the resistance of textiles, 
paints, plastic materials and coated fab- 
rics of all types to weathering, 1s the 
standard Weather-Ometer test. The 
United States Testing Co., Inc., with 
its main laboratories at 1415 Park Ave- 
nue, Hoboken, N. J., announces new 
low prices for Weather-Ometer tests. 
The increased number of tests being 
conducted to determine resistance to 
weathering, and the importance of this 
method of test, has caused the company 
to reduce its Weather-Ometer fees, so 
that use of this important test may be 
still more widespread. 


New Tension Compensator 
Developed By Kidde Co. 


A new tension compensator ‘which 
automatically produces a constant out- 
put of tension has been developed by 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., of Belle- 
ville, N. J. It is a self-contained unit 
and can be easily installed. The Kidde 
tension compensator is a ball bearing 
compensating disc tension which util- 
izes the yarn tension itself to control 
disc pressures. There is only one varia- 
ble—a spring torque arm which can be 
set permanently by a calibrated dial to 
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WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
FEEDING 
with the NEW 
and IMPROVED 


- 


PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2.426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize—and economize 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone~- continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


KNOTWOOD APRONS ARE 
WEAR PROTECTED ON BOTH SIDES 
WITH CASE HARDENED END PIECES 


The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean more and better production at 
less cost. 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotta,plant and offices. 


Charlotte 1 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 
118', West Fourth Street 
North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 
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COMBER RENEEDLING 


WHERE QUALITY OF PRODUCT 


Skilled hands working with superior ma- 


terials and precision equipment have 
set a high standard of quality on which 
you can always depend. 


AND QUALITY OF SERVICE 


| The knowledge, experience and facili- 
: ties that have come with over 30 years 
| of serving the textile industry have 
equipped us to promptly and éffi- 
ciently meet our customer's needs. 


REALLY COUNT. 


The repairing and reneedling 
of half laps and top combs is 
an essential and important 
part .of machinery mainte- 
nance... Your confidence 
| and business is just as 
important to us. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING Co. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA © 


Serving the South since 1914 
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any desired tension from 15 to 120 
grams. Once the dial is locked in po- 
sition, the resultant tension will remain 
constant regardless of type of yarn, co- 
efficient of yarn friction, changing in- 
put tension, yarn speed or normal 
changes in atmospheric conditions in a 
plant, the company claims. Fabrication 
of this sturdy, precision equipment has 
been accomplished by use of the best 
available materials. Heat treated stain- 
less steel balls give friction-free com- 
pensation. Sapphire is used in the guide 
most subject to wear, and fatigue re- 
sistant berrylium copper for the tension 


spring. 


The Kidde tension compensator is 
recommended for any application where 
close tension control is required. For 
example, in filling winding the com- 
pensator will reduce the number of 


shiners and shell-offs, resulting in 
higher loom efficiency, and will allow 
more yarn to be wound on the bobbin. 
Delicate yarns can be wound at higher 
speeds and the fixers will not have to 
worry about tension drift. In plying of 
coarse yarns the compensator will allow 
magazine creeling and prevent cork- 
screws or uneven plying, resulting in a 
stronger finished product. In difficult 
warping operations the compensator 
can be set to give uniform tension on 
all ends. 


Fiberglas Effects Changes 
For Benefit Of Industry 


Establishment of the Fiberglas Tex- 
tile Division at 16 East 56th Street, 
New York City, and transfer of the 
Fiberglas Textile Products Develop- 
ment Laboratory from Newark, Ohio, 
to the Fiberglas plant at Ashton, R. I., 
have been effected by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. Purpose of the moves 
is to centralize sales, service and devel- 
opment of Fiberglas textile at locations 
convenient to the textile industry The 
Textile Division in New York will be 
staffed largely by personnel now em- 
ployed in the Fiberglas Yarns Division 
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in the firm's general offices at Toledo, 
Ohio, as well as others engaged in tex- 
tile scheduling, production specifica- 
tions, and service activities. Comple- 
tion of the New York move is expect- 
ed by the end of the year. 

Operations of the textile laboratory 
at the Rhode Island plant are expected 
to start shortly after the first of the 
year, and work to be carried on there 
will be mainly in co-operation with 
weaving mills and cloth processors to 
develop applications for Fiberglas 
yarns and fabrics. Process development 
activities, weaving experimentation and 
investigation of specialized after-treat- 
ments for Fiberglas yarns and glass 
cloth will also be carried on. Basic re- 
search and development of textile 
fibers, as well as experimental work in 


applications of other types of Fiber- 
glas materials, will continue in the 
company's general research laboratories 
in Newark. 


Fybrol Is 
Through Sonneborn Bulletin 


Performance results of Fybrol 1115, 
a water-soluble wool fiber lubricant— 
based on two years of actual mill runs 

—are revealed in a technical bulletin 
just released by the Textile Chemicals 
Division of L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc.. 
New York. 

The tests, according to the bulletin, 
were conducted under exacting condi- 
tions in numerous mills throughout the 
country and show that the lubricant 
accelerates picking, carding, spinning, 


dyeing and finishing, and improves the 
quality of finished products. The per- 
formance study outlines the character- 
istics of Fybrol 1115 as they relate to 
the various stages of wool processing, 
and lists a number of specific results 
obtained by wool and worsted mills 
which have been regular users of the 
product. 

The bulletin also details the general 
properties of the lubricant, such as 
penetration, stability, viscosity and hy- 
groscopicity; and describes the manner 
in which solutions are prepared and 
applied. A copy of the bulletin may 
be obtained by writing on your busi- 
ness stationery to the Textile Chemicals 
Division, L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., 88 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


Designed for long life, minimum stretch and greater 
flexibility. Specially constructed of layers of cotton 
duck impregnated with rubber in thicknesses as re- 
quired. In finished strapping or roll lengths. 


No stretch. ‘No slip. Uniform operation plus long 
life insure continuous, more efficient production. 


Absorb impact shock and vibration. Reduce build- 
ing and machinery maintenance. Scientifically con- 
structed of specially woven cotton duck impreg- 
nated with rubber. By using Fabreeka cement lag 


screws or bolts can be eliminated. 


Specially designed for minimum stretch, smooth- 
ness of operation and long life. Can be furnished 
in wrapped endless construction or with stepped 


splices, or in roll lengths. 


For all conveyor operations where cleanliness, free- 
dom from stretch, resistance to moisture, accuracy 


of tracking and uniformity 
of operation plus long 
life are desired. 


‘ae STREET 


NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884! 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ wN. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bidg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


4 Textile Machinery and Supplies 


a 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Representative Wanted 


To represent, in New England territory, established manufac- 
turer of textile spindles. Must have broad acquaintanceship 
and have knowledge of twisting and spinning of all kinds of 
yarn. An excellent opportunity for a good man. Reply, which 
will be held in confidence, should furnish complete particulars 
and be addressed to 


“Sales,” care Textile Bulletin 
P, O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


WANTED WANTED 
TIME STUDY MAN 


All around factory superintendent .experi- 


» assist in installation and maintenance of enced in the manufacturing of rough out- 
standards in three modern cotton mills in door sport clothing. Must know all phases 
North Carolina. Applicant must be experi- of the workroom and be capable of handling 
enced on Bedaux or similar type of unit help. 


system. Make application in own handvwrit- To such a person we offer a real oppor- 
ing, stating experience, education and fam- tunity. Attractive salary plus bonus. Na- 
lly status, also desired starting salary. Ex tionally known manufacturer located in 


cellent opportunity for ambitious person. North Carolina 
Address ““XYZ,"’ . 
care Textile Bulletin. Write “H.M.H.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


LOOM SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 


‘ ‘G BC’ 
Leather Belting 


1. Selected Hides 
Minimum Stretch 


3. Maximum Pulley Contact 
4. Uniform Thickness 

5. Waterproofed 

6. Longer Life 


Manufactured by 


Greenville Belting Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Phone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. OC. 
753 Muneey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


' For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 


Dye tlouse Brooms 
ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


Throwster Superintendent Wanted 
For new throwing plant in South on crepes 
and combinations State age experience 
and sala required: also foreman and fix- 
ers needed. Applications strictly confiden- 


Write care Textile Bulletin, 
Pr. O. Box 1225, Charilotte 1, N. C. 


We do General Overhauling of Textile 
Machinery: Moving. Erecting. etc 
oO. B. SHELTON 


S841 Ave. Columbus, Ga. 
Phone 2-5926 


TROUBLE MAN Exverienced Card Overhauler 
formerly overseer carding. available for grinding 
clothing, overhauling. No job too large or small 
References. Address ‘‘Card care Textile Bul- 


letin. P. O. Box 1225. Char'otte 1. N. C 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced cloth room over- 
seer available: sober. very reliable, experienced all 
grades cloth. Good manager of help and best of 
references. Write “L. C. ¥., care Textile Bulletin. 
P. ©. Box 1225. Chariotte 1, N. C - 


POSITION WANTED Experienced overseer spin- 
ning capable of handling any size room. Running 


room now and producing. Write “"C. A. P.."’ care 
Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N.C 


WANTED—Position as Card Room Overseer 23 


years’ experience on carded, combed and rayon 
yarn Now employed but wish to make change 


Graduate I. C. 8S. Carding and Spinning and also 
graduate Vocational Textile School of Carding 
and Spinning at Belmont. N. C. Can furnish 
good references: 43 vears of age: have family 
Prefer job in Gastonia or Charlotte. or as near 
as possible. Write “‘Cardroom,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 
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Must be capable and experienced on Draper 
looms. Give full particulars and references Page s Page 
enley Paper Co 
INDIANAPOLIS BLEACHING COMPANY uehton & C - 
’ Acme Machine & Tool Co 75 Houghton & Co., E. F ; 4 and 
900 W. Wabash St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. Air Engineering Co 77 Houghton Wool Co 53 
Allen Co., The 83 Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 18 
American Cyanamid Co Hyster Co 37 
Industrial Chemical Div 47 
American Key Products. Inc 70 —i— 
in American Moistening Co 6 Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co 83 
WANTED Ashworth Bros 73 Iselin-Jefferson Co 1s 
Good man for carding and spinning, on ; 
second shift, one with ambition to work up --B-- — = 
to superintencent of pays Bahnson Co.. The 10 Jacobs Mig. Co.. Inc.. FE. H Front Cover 
for right man. Please “ae full details as to Bailly & Co., Inc., Joshua I 78 Johnson Chemical Co TR 
ability. experience, et in first letter Best & Co Pdward H 85 , 
Write “ACJ,"" care Textile Bulletin, Borne Scrymser Co 81 = 
Pr. 0). Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. Cc. Bro kivn Fibre Broom Co 62 Keever Starch Co 7. o 
Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon 62 
& Ooi 
— 
Lambeth Rope Corp 72 
MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE Carolina Belting Co ‘é Landis, Inc., Oliver C 25 and 6¢ 
Carolina Machinery Co 65 Luttrell & Co. CE 
Now employed but desire a change. Em- Carolina Refractoties Co 76 i ) 62 - 
ployed as manager of 50,000 plus spindles Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, In 76 
1.200 plus looms. Experienced in both yarn Charlotte Leather Belting Co 4 —M— 
and fabric (cotton and synthetic) manufac- “he CC . 209 Marquette Metal Products Co.. The : 
Ciba Co., Inc 2 
turing Clinton Industries. Inc 53 met Belting Co 85 
Write “D. B. P.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 12 ner Machine Co., The 85 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 45 Moreland Chemical Co., Inc 76 
Curran & Barry 78 Mount Hope Machinery Co 67 
—N— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co as eational Aniline & Chemical Co 40 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co 9 National Ring Traveler Co 77 
Denison Mfg. Co 85 Neisler Mills 78 
T H E N E W E D l T | 0 N 0 F Dodenhoff Co., W. D 55 New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co 51 
Draper Corporation 7 Noone & Co.. Wm. R 64 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co 76 North, Inc., Frank G 57 f 
Ne son S Eaton, Paul B 62 Parks-Cramer Co 49 
Peach & Co.. D. W 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 27 Penick & Ford. Ltd.. Inc m4 . 
Piedmont Processing Co 78 


— Precision Gear & Machine Oo 


53 
FPabreeka Products Co., Inc 61 Proctor & Schartz, Inc 19 
Foster Machine Co 35 


Franklin Process Co. 39 —k— 
Ray Chemical Co 83 
L © © M Raybestos-Manhattan, In 
North Charleston Pls nt 
Gastonia Comber Needling Co 60 68 
~ aymona Service, Inc.. Chas. P 63 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co 85 
. Rice Dobby Chain Co 8] 
Gossett Machine Works 81 Roy & Son Co.. B. & > 
Greenville Belting Co 62 
Guardian Chemical Co 53 & 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Salisbury Iron & Steel Co 69 
Is Now Available H & B American Machine Co 16 and 17 Sevdel-Woolley & Co 53 
Hart Products Corp 23 Sinclair Refining Co 1) 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Co 86 Sirrine Co.. J. E 83 
Completely Revised Smith, Yates D 53 
d | d ly Southern Knotwood Apron Co 59 
an Inc uges a C ap- Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 70 
Southern Standard il Supply C 32 
ter on the Crompton Os 62 
CLARK'S DIRECTORY of 13 
and Knowles Auto- 0 Stanley Works. The 58 


Steel Heddle Mig. Co ll 


matic Magazine. SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS Sterling Ring Traveler Co 85 


Stevens & Co.. In J. P 


Cloth Bound Pocket Edition Terrell Co., The 


83 
Nearly 100 Illustrations Tide Water Associated Oil Co Ro 
Price $2.00 ae 
PRICE $2 00 U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co 3 
: U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co 68 
New 1948 Edition Union Stop-Fire Corp 7 
vay Universal Winding Co 2 
now ready for mailing 
Virginia Smelting Co 45 


CLARK PUBLISHING C0 CLARK PUBLISHING Co. Vogel Co., Joseph A = 


P.O. Box 1225 


BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. Wallerstein Co., In 8 


Charlotte, N. C. Warwick Chemical Co Back Cover 
Water Tank Service Co 83 

- Wheeler Reflector Co 33 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 79 


POSITIONS OPEN — MEN WANTED: 


General manager large cotton mill, salary $12,000-$20.,000 year; superintendent or foreman for sheet and pillow case mfg superintendent, personne! 


and purchasing head, also maintenance mechanic for cotton yarp mills; assistant manager time study department, also time study engineers overseer 


cotton and rayon piece goods dyeing; boss cutter, also sewing room foreman for knit goods; overseer cotton carding and spinning small mill second 


shift, also good all around mechanic, $50 week for each position; chemist, also boss dyer for woven knit goods; jacquard card cutter, fine index work 


foreman examining, rayon and silk fabrics for finishing plant; overseers and second hands for other departments 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in Business Phone: Li 2-6547 and Li 2-6548 
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105 Washington St. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO. 


E. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 
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Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us fo produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build oa 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 


convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough . . . New Hampshire 


Use 
NOONE‘’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE‘’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


National Cotton Council To Meet In Atlanta 


More than 600 cotton industry leaders from the 17 cot- 
ton-producing states will convene in Atlanta, Ga., next 
Jan. 21-23 for the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Cotton Council, D. W. Brooks, general manager of the 
Georgia Cotton Producers Association and chairman of 
council convention arrangements, announced recently. The 
cotton men, representing farmers, ginners, warehousemen, 
merchants, cotton spinners, and cottonseed crushers from 
the entire Cotton Belt, will plan the 1948 cotton industry 
program in the fields of sales promotion, utilization research, 
production and marketing, and foreign trade. Theme of 
the meeting announced by Mr. Brooks will be ‘Cotton 
In a World of Uncertainty.’ Key speakers of the convention 
will outline steps which will be taken by cotton to better its 
position during the coming year. Oscar Johnston, Scott, 
Miss., internationally known cotton producer and president 
of the council since its organization in 1939, will deliver 
one of the principal addresses of the conference. 

Mr. Brooks said that the convention delegates would con- 
sider questions of vital interest to the cotton industry includ- 
ing improved insect control programs, cotton production 
mechanization, and other key production problems. The 
group also will lay plans for expansions in sales activity on 
behalf of cotton and cottonseed products. It 1s expected 
that during 1948 the council will initiate the most intensive 
promotion ever conducted by the cotton industry. The At- 
lanta meeting, to be held at the Biltmore Hotel, represents 
the first time the National Cotton Council has brought its 
full delegate-membership to the Southeast since its 1941 
convention at Augusta, Ga. 

Appointment of a 47-member advisory committee to as- 
sist in the planning of the cotton industry's 1948 promotion 
and research program has been announced by Oscar John- 
ston, president of the National Cotton Council. Made up 
of leaders of the cotton and allied industries, the advisory 
committee will participate in program planning in the fields 
of production and marketing, utilization research, foreign 
trade, and sales promotion at the council’s annual meeting 
in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 21-23. 

Included in the committee appointments are key research 
authorities, sales executives, bankers, editors, trade associa- 
tion executives, agriculturists and cotton products manufac- 
turers. Representing manufacturers are W. D. Anderson, 
chairman of the board, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Fuller 
E. Callaway of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Donald 
Comer, chairman of the board, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, 
Ala.; Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, New York City; and William C. Planz vice-presi- 
dent of Neuss, Hesslein & Co., New York City. 


Organon Offers Rayon And Wool Figures 

Although November shipments of rayon yarn and staple 
amounting to 83,900,000 pounds were five per cent below 
those in October, they exceeded shipments of November, 
1946, by 18 per cent, according to the December issue of 
Rayon Organon, the statistical bulletin of the Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau, Inc. For the first 11 months of 1947, 
domestic rayon deliveries totaled 868,500,000 pounds, an 
increase of 12 per cent over the January-November period 
of 1946. 

Filament yarn shipments in November were comprised of 
42,700,000 pounds of viscose-cupra and 19,800,000 pounds 
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f acetate for a total of 62,500,000 pounds. Staple deliv- 
ries last month were made up of 15,400,000 pounds of 
riscose and 6,000,000 pounds of acetate for a total of 

1,400,000 pounds. Rayon filament yarn deliveries in the 
irst 11 months of the year totaled 667,100,000 pounds 
469,500,000 pounds viscose-cupra and 197,000,000 ace- 
ate). Staple deliveries in this period were 201,400,000 
ounds (viscose 148,300,000 pounds and acetate 53,100,000 
ounds). 

The Organon notes the following percentage changes in 
he 11 months data of shipments compared to the corre- 
ponding period in 1946; viscose-cupra yarn, plus six per 
ent; acetate yarn, plus 18 per cent; viscose staple, plus 21 
er cent; acetate staple, plus 33 per cent. Rayon stocks held 
y producers at the end of November amounted to 13,700,- 
100 pounds of which 5,500,000 pounds were viscose- 
upra yarn, 2,700,000 pounds acetate yarn and 5,500,000 
ounds staple: 

Raw wool consumed in the first nine months of 1947 by 
ppparel fabric and carpet manufacturers totaled 526,000,000 
ounds, 51/, per cent below the consumption of the January- 
September period of 1946. Nine months apparel wool con- 
umption this year is down 14 per cent compared to 1946, 
while carpet wool consumption ts up 36!/, per cent. 

Analazing the world wool situation, the Organon finds 
hat the 1947-1948 estimated world apparel and carpet 
wool production continues on a declining trend with a loss 
bf 13 per cent compared with the 1941 level. World apparel 
wool stocks in the middle of 1947 were 12 per cent under 
10se of a year ago, with the reduction coming in the stocks 
bf finer grades of wool under government control. Almost 


half of the world’s stock of apparel wool at the end of 
June, 1947, 
cies. 


was owned or controlled by government agen- 


United States production of raw wool is still 6n a down- 
grade and the 1948 clip will probably be the smallest since 
1924. This country's 1947 wool clip will constitute less 
than nine per cent of the world total while consumption of 
wool this year will be the second largest in history. With 
foreign apparel wools increasing sharply in price, mills will 
consume more domestic grades this year than at any time 
since 1943. At the end of September, stockpiles of domestic 
wools held by the Commodity Credit Corp. showed a decline 
of 35 per cent under those held a year before. 

While the total supply of wool is more than adequate 
from the standpoint of world apparel wool production, con- 
sumption, and stocks, the over-all figures do conceal the 
fact that a tight supply situation exists in fine grade wools 
(56/60s and finer) the Organon points out. Worldwide 
demand for the finer numbers has been exceedingly heavy 
while production has declined sharply principally because 
of drought conditions in Australia, the decline in United 
States output, and the apparent switch of South African 
sources to cattle raising in place of sheep raising. 

Production of merino wools in the ten principal produc- 
ing countries this season is estimated at 1.3 billion pounds, 
grease basis, 20 per cent less than the 1941 peak and less 
than at any time in the last 20 years. Output of crossbred 
apparel wools, on the other hand will be about 1.4 billion 
pounds, a level only moderately under the wartime peak. 

Notwithstanding the large world wool carryover of gov- 
ernment controlled stocks, little relief can be expected from 
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such sources because the stocks of wanted quality merino 
wools have already been depleted. At the end of June, 
1947, the joint organization held approximately 1.6 billion 
pounds of wool, of which 850,000,000 pounds were merino 
wools and 750,000,000 pounds crossbred types. The merino 
stock, however, contained less than 150,000,000 pounds of 
good quality combining wools. At that time the C.C.C. held 
about 425,000,000 pounds of which 275,000,000 pounds 
were grades 60s and finer and 150,000,000 pounds coarser 
grades. With the demand for finer grades strong, the world 
supply becomes thinner. Demand for crossbreds, on the 
other hand, is slack, while the supply is large. The demand 
for finer grades has exerted an upward pressure on world 
prices, and this no doubt will encourage the expansion of 
hne wool flocks in the surplus producing countries. Never- 
theless, even under ideal weather conditions, it will take 
several years before such action will mean increased wool 
production of finer grades. 


Tufted Textile Group To Meet May 27-29 


The Tufted Textile Manufacturers Association is plan- 
ning its third annual convention to be held May 27-29 at 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. Henry C. 
Ball, executive director of the association, reveals that the 
program for the 1948 convention will be along educational 
lines. Plans not yet completed call for outstanding mer- 
chandising men and leaders in the field of labor, public 


relations and advertising to appear on the three-day pro- 


gram. Entertainment, Mr. Ball reports, will be more varied 
than at any previous convention of the group. The annual 
golf tournament, to be played over the Daytona Beach 
course, will be a feature of the meeting and plans also 
include swimming, fishing and cocktail parties, with special 
entertainment planned for the ladies. 


Carded Yarn Group Holds Annual Meeting 


Members of the Carded Yarn Association, at their annual 
meeting Nov. 19 in Charlotte, N. C., were told that the 
new session of Congress will bear watching by the textile 
industry but that a legislative program cannot be adopted 
until Washington thinking is more crystallized. The speak- 
er, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, also expressed the opinion that there will 
be “some kind of a Marshall Plan” adopted by this country 
within the next 12 months, but added that he believed 
President Truman's program for domestic business controls, 
inflation controls and European rehabilitation would be 
hardly recognizable when Congress completes the enabling 
legislation. 

“There ts no worry now about textile imports, but it 
may become serious two or three years hence,’ Dr. Murchi- 
son remarked in considering foreign competition. Amerti- 
can textile exports are now at the rate of 1,500,000,000 
yards per year, or more than 100 times the volume of 
imports, he revealed. It was pointed out, however, that 
eventually in England will be able to provide competition in 
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this country for producers of fine yarns, and from Tokyo a 
recent report states that Japan's larger cotton spinning com- 
panies expect to be able to rehabilitate 700,000 spindles by 
June, 1949, and thereby reach the limit of 3,665,366 spin- 
dles which may be installed. 

Members of the association re-named present officers and 
elected eight new directors. E. N. Brower of Rockfish- 
Mebane Yarn Mills, Inc., Hope Mills, N. C., who presided 
at the annual meeting, was re-elected chairman of the board. 
E. Owen Fitzsimons of Charlotte was again named presi- 
dent of the group, Harvey W. Moore of Roberta Mfg. Co., 
Concord, N. C.. vice-president, and Juanita Nixon, secre- 
tary. New directors named were Claude M. Elrod, Boaz 
(Ala.) Mills; R. C. Moyer, Linen Thread Co., Blue Moun- 
tain, Ala.; Henry Swift, Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, 
Ga.; D. R. LaFar, Jr., Clayton (N. C.) Spinning Co.; Hal- 
bert M. Jones. Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C.; Charles 
Geer, Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; E. M. Borden, III, 
Borden Mfg. Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; and Edwin Malloy, 
Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

The following were re-elected to the board of directors: 
]. A. Connor, Hyde Park Mills, Covington, Tenn.; G. P. 
Barnwell, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; I. C. Milner, Gate 
City Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Karl Bishopric, Spray (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills; J. A. Cooper, Henderson (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills; A. K. Winget, Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.; 
|]. A. Farmer, Textron Southern, Anderson, S. C.; J. Craig 
Smith, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; W. N. Banks, 
Grantville (Ga.) Mill; Philip Dana, Dana Warp Mills, 
Westbrook, Maine; |. B. Choate, Piedmont Mop Co., Char- 


lotte: R. L. Harris, Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills: and 
]. C. Cloninger, York (S.C.) Mills. The executive commit- 
tee, which was re-elected to serve for another year, includes 
Mr. Smith, representing Zone 1 (Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Texas); Mr. Barnwell, Zone II (Georgia) ; 
Mr. Dana, Zone III (New England); Mr. Jones, Zone IV 
(North Carolina, Mayland Kentucky and Virginia); and 
Mr. Mallory, Zone V (South Carolina). 


Research Institute Holds Annual Meeting 


The Textile Research Institute, Inc., held its 18th annual 
meeting in New York City Nov. 13-15 with the program 
for the event based on the theme of “Challenging Textile 
Research Problems.’ Divided into three general sessions, 
the event opened with a scientific meeting, followed by a 
general institute meeting Nov. 14 and concluded Nov. 15 
with an institute laboratories open house at the institute 
laboratories, Princeton, N. J. 

Exploratory discussions into the realm of molecular struc- 
ture and chemical makeup of synthetic and natural fibers 
marked the opening sessions, attended by about 300 per- 
sons, with speakers in most instances stressing that research 
in the fields they covered was still grappling with theories. 
They indicated, however, that there was a direct relation- 
ship.between their findings and everyday textile mill manu- 
facturing steps. 

Speaking on ‘Research in Artificial Protein Fibers,’ Sam 
R. Hoover of the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Department of Agriculture, revealed that important ad- 
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vances in use and knowledge of azlons, or protein fibers of 
interest to industry, are being made at government research 
laboratories. He linked these findings to use of new tech- 
niques of organic and physical chemistry. In the course of 
experiments, he said, provisional results have been obtained 
for the proteins of major industrial interest. 

Others who delivered papers on scientific phases of the 
textile industry were Earl E. Berkley, fiber technologist, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, “Cotton — A Versatile 
Textile Fiber;’ W. S. Roseveare of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., ‘Structure and Prop- 
erties of Regenerated Cellulose; Dr. John H. Dillon and 
Harris Burte of Textile Research Institute and the Textile 
Foundation, “A New Concept of the Mechanical Behavior 
of Fibers.”’ 

The likelihood of a sharp recession in the near future if 
prices go higher was expressed at the general institute 
session by George Soule, economist and author, who de- 
clared that what we have to fear most of all is another 1929 
after the United States stops financing exports on a large 
scale and the domestic backlogs of demand are filled. Other 
distinguished speakers heard during this session included 
H. Wickliffe Rose of American Viscose Corp., chairman of 
the board of the institute; Prof. John C. Whitwell of the 
institute and Princeton University; Dr. C. E. Sparks of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Charles W. Bowden, 
Brown Instrument Co.; Dr. Stuart A. Hunter, Quartermaster 
Corps; Andre Blumenthal, Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Lewis 
Sanders, president, Textile Research Institute; Morton 
Scheraga, Du Mont Laboratories; Dr. Wayne A. Sisson and 
Dr. Frederick Bonnett of American Viscose Corp.; and Dr 
Dillon. 

Progress made by the institute in learning new things 
about textiles and their manufacture was described: during 
the final session, which included an inspection of the new 
laboratory at Princeton University. 

The institute elected five members to its board of direc- 
tors during the session. The new directors, four of whom 
will serve terms expiring in 1950, are Henry F. Herrmann, 
General Dyestuffs Corp.; C. H. Masland, II, of C. H. Mas- 
land & Sons, Carlisle, Pa.; H. Gordon Smith of United 
States Rubber Co.: + Goldberg of ]. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc., and Dr. G. P. Hoff, assistant manager of the rayon 
department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. Dr. 
Hoff will serve until 1949 and fill the unexpired term of 
E. B. Benger, who retired as manager of Du Pont'’s technical 
division this year. 


Purchasing Agents Hold Annual Convention 


The Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association, 
whose membership includes many from the textile and allied 
industries, held its annual convention in Charlotte, N. C.. 
recently and elected R. A. McCuiston of the Thomasville 
(N. C.) Chair Co., president, succeeding C. F. Williams of 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C. Tucker McCravy 
of Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., was elected vice-president of 
the group and J. E. Doxey of Duke University, Durham, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Principal speaker during the event was J]. W. Knowlton 
of Charlotte, Duke Power Co. economist, who told the 
group that despite current and incipient crises elsewhere in 
the world, America’s most threatening, longer term prob- 
lems are developing from deep-rooted domestic maladjust- 
ments. Among other speakers heard during the convention 
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were J. Y. Pharr of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C.; M. 
K. Thackston of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; Guy W. 
Fortune of the J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., purchasing depart- 
ment, Greensboro, N. C.; and W. G. Thomas of the Mill 
Power Supply Co., Charlotte. 


Hunter Machine Co. Marks Anniversary 


James Hunter Machine Co., textile machinery manufac- 
turer of North Adams, Mass., celebrated its 100th anniver- 
sary Nov. 23 with an open house inspection of its plant 
facilities. At a dinner party in the evening Governor’ Robert 
F. Bradford headed a list of speakers lauding the firm for 
its fine labor relations and production record. James Hunter 
Machine Co. is one of the few firms remaining a family- 
owned concern throughout the past century. James T. Hun- 
ter, current president, represents the fourth generation of 
his family to hold the presidency. His sons, James H: and 
Richard A.., are vice-presidents. Approximately 700 persons 
inspected the plant during the inspection tour and about 
350 employees attended the dinner. The ceremony was re- 
stricted to employees and the guest speakers. 


Viscose, Courtaulds End Technical Exchange 

Exchange of technical information between American Vis- 
cose Corp. and Courtaulds, Ltd., England, was scheduled to 
be terminated Dec. 4. A. V. C. will continue to handle the 
distribution of rayon staple imported into the United States 
by Courtaulds’ U. S. subsidiary, Lustre Fibres, Ltd., it was 
reported. Courtaulds was forced to sell most of its stock 
holding in A. V. C. to provide dollars to buy war equip- 


ment for Britain in the early days of the war and the two 
companies continued to exchange technical information and 
to keep each other posted on rayon research de elopments. 
At an A. V. C. board meeting last month, however, it was 
decided to give notice to the British firm of the termination 
of the arrangement. 


Increased Nylon Allotments Appear Uncertain 


Prospects for increased nylon yarn allottments to manu- 
facturers remain rather dim. The Du Pont Co. recently an- 
nounced that it will not be able to increase yarn allotments 
until the middle of 1948, and officials of the company were 
reluctant to make even this prediction because of the un- 
certainties of the situation. Previous forecasts of increased 
production in July or August of 1947 were disrupted by 
plant construction slow-ups, it was pointed out. These slow- 
ups, primarily due to material shortages, occurred in Du 
Pont's Martinsville, Va., plant, which was started in 1945. 
Further slow-ups at Martinsville or possible construction tie- 
ups at Chattanooga, Tenn., might further delay the new 
forecast, officials state. 

The first general rayon yarn and staple price increase 
since February, 1947, recently was announced by Du Pont 
with an average rise of over ten per cent coveriing all cate- 
gories. 

Prices for viscose filament rayon yarn, acetate filament 
rayon yarn, viscose staple and Vinyon yarns have been ad- 
vanced by American Viscose Corp. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. has announc ed that it is entering 
orders for the month of January at no increase in price. 
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Viscose Increasing Capacity At Meadville Plant 


Capacity of the Meadville. Pa.. acetate rayon plant of the 
American Viscose Corp. will be increased 40 per cent by the 
end of 1948. This increased capacity will provide several 


hundred additional jobs. The several new buildings re- 


quired, ground for which was broken in November. 1945. 


are 90 per cent complete and installation of new equipment 


is well advanced. The new buildings will add nearly seven 


acres of floor space to the present 25 acres The new build- 


ings include four concrete silos, each 105 feet high and 20 


feet in diameter: a spray tower for cooling water for re-use; 


a three-story dissolving and filtering structure; a huge one- 
story spinning room and a one-story processing room. 


* 
‘4 


Battery of spinning machines in the new spinning room being added to 
the Meadville, Pa., plant of the American Viscose Corp., the nation’s 
largest preducer of rayon. Capacity of the plant, which makes acetate 
aron, is being inerecased 40 per cent. 


The silos provide capacity for storing 2,000,000 pounds 
of the dry cellulose acetate. They were built in ten days of 
around-the-clock work, since once pouring began it had to 
be continued to completion. A movable form was raised by 
jack screws as soon as a round of concrete was poured. 
There will be two spinning rooms in production when the 
expansion is completed just as there are two now. One of 
the present spinning rooms will be used to expand the pro- 
duction of Vinyon resin yarn, which is also made at this 
plant, and the present processing room will be converted 
into a shipping department. In the new process room acetate 
rayon yarn will be pac kaged in various ways, as the custom- 
ers want it, from two-pound cones to 800-pound warp 
beams. Production will be in the same range as now, from 
45 to 300 denier. 

Construction is all brick, concrete and steel, to blend with 
the older buildings. The new roofs, however, are flat to 
facilitate air conditioning instead of the saw-tooth pattern 
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on the pre-war structures. Major corridors in the various 
buildings, when completed, will add up to half a mile in 
length, one corridor alone being 1,183 feet long. New rail- 
road trackage built in connection with the expansion 
amounts to more than half a mile and, with the trackage 
previously down, makes more than two miles of railway on 
plant property. The power plant, which is more than suff- 
cient to supply the electrical needs of this city of 20,000 
people, did not require additional boilers. Larger fans and 
a few adjustments are all that will be required to carry the 
additional power load. 


Seek Action On Long-Staple Cotton Shortage 


Current mill shortages of long-staple cotton must be eased 
either with additional supplies from the current domestic 
crop or through a relaxation of the government's import 
quota on long-staple cotton from abroad, the Agriculture 
Department was informed Dec. 5 at a conference with cot- 
ton textile industry representatives. The situation was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, president, Cotton 
Textile Institute; Percy Howe, member of the institute's 
board of directors and president of American Thread Co., 
New York; Charles Caffrey, Washington representative, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association; W. Rhea 
Blake, vice-president, National Cotton Council, and Robert 
Jackson and Reed Dunn of the Cotton Council's Washing- 
ton staff. Also present were E. D. White, assistant to Secre- 
tary Clinton P. Anderson, on cotton matters; and members 
of the department's cotton branch. 

Agriculture Department officials suggested that the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute and other mill organizations survey 
mill requirements for long-staple cotton and submit their 
findings to another conference to be held sometime in 
January. Meanwhile, on the basis of crop estimates, there 
seemed little prospect that mill requirements could be met 
entirely from domestic supplies. Trade sources estimated 
that the 1947-1948 season medium long and long-staple 
crop would be only about 140,000 bales, or some 50,000 
less than a year ago. 


Seek Curb On Railroad Freight Charges 


To prevent further inflation and rising prices, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last month was requested to 
hold down railroad freight charges. L. O. Kimberly, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga., general manager of a trafhce organization rep- 
resenting 479 Southern textile mills in eight states, made the 
request at a I. C. C. regional hearing in Montgomery, Ala.., 
on a proposed 27 per cent increase in freight rates. “The 
carriers serving the South should be granted no greater in- 
creases than found to be necessary to enable them to pro- 
vide efficient transportation service,” Mr. Kimberly said. 
‘We do not feel the revenue needs of the railroads in other 
territories should form the basis for increasing rates on trafhc 
in the South. We consider it in the public interest to main- 
tain transportation charges at the lowest cost consistent with 
the furnishing of the service and to promote the freedom 
of movement of commerce and avoid further extension of 
the inflationary spiral of prices.” 


Textile vocational education in the South has grown so 
in recent years that a standard cotton textile vocational 


school course has been adopted in all the states. 
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Chis Is the Season 


——when all of us remember more keenly 
the great truth that conscientious Serv- 
ice is the most firm foundation for all 
relationships. That is why — during all 
the year — HENLEY’S single objective 
is to furnish “Papers for Every Purpose” 


to knitters with varied needs. 


Please Address All Inquiries 
to Our High Point Office 


HENLEY 
Formerly — Company 


PARKER PAPER CO. 
Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P ©. Box 1377 * 26 Augusta Street 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Plastavon Is Newest Avondale Fabric 


Plastavon, a direct process bonded web fabric recently 
developed by Avondale Mills at its Sylacauga, Ala., plant, 
will shortly make its debut on the commercial market. Man- 
ufactured of cotton and rayon, bonded by synthetic resins, 
Plastavon can be produced in a complete range of tints and 
colors. Containing no yarn and requiring no weaving, it is 
made in one continuous process on equipment designed and 
built by Cash M. Stanley, Jr., Avondale Mills textile engi- 
neer, who perfected the new fabric. Raw materials are intro- 
duced into one end of the 100-foot long machine and the 
finished fabric emerges at the other as a 37-inch wide strip, 
ready for processing for various commercial uses. 


BALE TO BOLT IN 90 SECONDS—tThe above photograph shows the 100- 
foot machine that converts cotton and rayon, and synthetic resins, inte 
Plastaven in 90 seconds. This mew post-war fabric is being made by 
Avondale Mills in its Sylacauga, Als., mill, under direction of Cash M. 
Stanley, Jr.. Avondale textile engineer who perfected the process. 

In the manufacture of Plastavon, synthetic resins are 
utilized to ‘‘spot-weld’’ cotton fiber into a uniform sheet. 
Only resins that are resistant to solution in water and other 
common solvents are used. These resins are transparent, 
clear, strong and rubber-like in texture. When combined 
with cotton or rayon fibers in the web, a soft, pliable, 
strong fabric results. Strength of some styles is said to be 
comparable to that of woven fabrics of equal weight. Cotton 
used in making Plastavon can be raw from the bale, hleach- 
ed, dyed or tinted, as desired. Dyestuffs also may be intro- 
duced with the resins during manufacture to obtain desired 
tints, thus making possible rapid changes from one color to 
another without added expense. The finished product may 
likewise be dyed in the piece or printed. Variations in 
appearance, hand strength, absorption drape, fire-resistance, 
water-repellancy or degree of lintness of surface can be 
controlled with the Avondale equipment, Mr. Stanley 
states. 

Extensive market studies recently completed by officials 
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Avondale Mills indicate a nation-wide market for the 
new fabric in many diverse fields. Plastavon is reported to 
have demonstrated its adaptability for decorative materials, 
wall coverings, bedspreads, casket linings, polishing cloths 
of various types as well as many industrial applications 

Present production of the new material will be doubled 
in the immediate future to mect the rapidly increasing de 
mand, Hugh M. Comer, president of Avondale Mills, states 
Plans are in prospect for expansion of mill facilities to a 
commodate the manufacture of this new addition to Avon 


dale Mills’ ren: 


better bed denims, chambrays, suttings and 


lines of textil products, which includ 


knitting yarn. 


Stribling Memorial Fellowships Are Created 


A trust fund of $50,000 has been sent up by the board of 
trustees of the Habersham Mills Foundation of Georgia to 
create at the Georgia School of Technology the T. Ear! 
Stribling Memorial Textile Fellowships, it has been an- 
nounced. Income realized from the fund will be utilized to 
provide an annual graduate fellowship of $1,500. Any 
balance remaining will be carried to succeeding years until 
$750 or more is accumulated. which time an additional 
fellowship for one year will be provided. 

According to the conditions of the trust agreement, the 
fellowship shall be made preferably to a native Georgian 
but may be given to others if a qualified Georgian is not 
available. Recognizing the broad interests of the textil 
industry, the trustees have stated that although research 
work of the recipient shall be done in the textile engineering 
department under its supe rvision. a master s degree may he 
awarded in textile engineering, mechanical. engineering, 
chemical engineering or chemistry. The successful applic ant 
will be selected by the textile engineering department fac- 
ulty with the approval of the graduate awards committee 
and, in the case of those desiring a degree in other than 
textile engineering, with the recommendation of the inter- 
ested department. 

The complete and modern textile instructional and re- 
a cost of more 
than one million dollars at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, will be named in honor of the late William Harri- 
son Hightower, one of the outstanding textile executives of 


search building, now being constructed 


the South. Approval for this action was recently granted 
by the board of regents of the University System of Georgia, 
which appropriated $175,000 towards the construction of 
the building to supplement the $850,000 made available 
this year from state funds by Governor M. E,. Thompson. 
The William Harrison Hightower Building is scheduled to 
be completed by the fall of 1948. 

A great believer in education, Mr. Hightower was instru- 
mental in raising $515,000 from Georgia cotton manutfac- 
turers, and in forming the Textile Education Foundation of 
Georgia, Inc. Much of the equipment for the new building 
is being secured through the efforts of this foundation. 


The United States Testing Co., in its latest Impartial 
Adjustment Bulletin, gives an analysis of the most prevalent 
complaints on wearing apparel and accessories. According 
to the bureau, most prevalent complaints were listed as 
poor fabric color fastness to atmospheric gases and sun- 
light, inferior garment workmanship and tarnishing of 
metallic fabrics. 
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CARD CLOTHING. 


s from flexible card clothing, see that the 
hilets are put on the cylinder or doffer with the correct 
tension. Then to insure continued top performance and to 


idd lite to the clothing, redraw when necessar\ 


Ii the grinder discovers raised or lifted fillets, he should 
report it immediately, for such a condition permits the wire 
to be pushed underneath the fillet; the angle of the wire 
setting is changed and the carding capacity of the wire is 
destroyed. On the other hand if raised or lifted fillets are 
redrawn promptly, while the wire is still in good condition, 
efficient carding action is again assured and the life of the 
clothing will be greatly prolonged 


The best way to detect raised or lifted fillets and other 
card detfects.is to have your cards inspected at regular inter- 
vals. An Ashworth service man will do this for you, free of 
charge, and will arrange a repair program which will involve 
minimum expense and minimum loss of productive time. 


Ask us about it. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall Worcester*{ Philadelphia*{{ Atlantatt 
Greenville+{ Charlotte Dallas}{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
* Factory tRepair Shop {Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY © BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHIN 


- 
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CORN STARCHES, DEXTRINE 
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Vocet No. 14 SOUTHERN OuTFiT 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 


is not frost-proe) 
When installing No. 14 Joseph A. Vogel 
close? trap must be Company 


set directly under bow!l. 


Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PATENTED j 


PRODUCTS 


Improving The Spinnability Of Cotton 


(Continued trom Page 38) im our processing problems ? 
Recently we had a mill that installed some new Saco- 
Lowell openers and pickers. The superintendent was anxtous 
to know whether the new pickers were taking out more 
waste or less waste or breaking the fiber, or what. He was 
anxious to know what was happening to the laps. Of 
course, we were anxious to know what was happening to 
his raw. cotton before it went in the pickers We made a 
fiber-length test on the raw cotton, and this will give you 
some idea of the variation he had in his raw cotton. There 
was quite a variation in the staple length of those cottons 
as they came from the bale. We got a sample of the cotton 
that came out of a line of new openers. What happe« ned ? 
There was‘a tendency for the opening and blending to 
average that out, as taken from the hoppers; there 1s a 
tendency, you know, for it to average out. That should 
have straightened out, and our particular sample from it 
it that point was the same. But what happened? His new 
picker laps straightened right out. That means, to us, that 
the cotton was 34-inch to start with. There were fibers in 
there longer than 34-inch and an awful lot of them shorter. 
On the new picker there were fewer shorter fibers from the 
new picker lap than from the old picker lap, which indi- 
cates to us that there was less breakage of fiber in the cotton 
from his new pickers. We checked that for strength, too, 
and checked the strength of his raw cotton; and it’ was be- 
low the average for most of the cottons that we tested in 
this laboratory. In fact, there was not a point at which the 
samples from ten bales came up to normal fiber strength 
anywhere; it was just fair 
This proves a point, we think, in blending. The more 
bales you can get open on your floor and the more you can 
get into your blend the better lap you will have. I believe 
if that mill could bring the strength of that raw cotton up 
to within the average they would see a marked improve- 
ment in the running of the spinning and the weaving, too, 
because people who have used this service have found that 
by bringing up the strength of the raw cotton a few pounds 
even, they have stronger yarns and better processing yarns. 
Maybe I ought to tell you that with the mills quality con- 
trol-minded and looking for technicians to make these tests 
we found there were not any available. The Department 
of Agriculture did, for a number of years, help the mills 
train their people in these techniques. So the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute decided to put on a program of training; and 
in May, 1944, in co-operation with the Clemson Textile 
School, a modern cotton fiber testing laboratory was estab- 
lished for the purpose of training mill laboratory .workers 
in the techniques of cotton fiber testing. In the 31/5-year 
period we have turned out about 100 technicians for the 
industry. About 75 out of that 100 came to Clemson and 
stayed eight weeks. It takes that long to train them. 
There were two questions, particularly, that were asked 
us: “Will it pay in a small mill?,” and “Will it pay in a 
coarse or heavy-fabric mill?”’ People seem to think that if 
they are on coarse yarns or heavy fabrics the service will 
not be as valuable to them. But these things I have pointed 
out to you, the variations in yarn strengths, happen in 
coarse-yarn mills just as in fine. The answer to both those 
questions is “yes,” definitely. Some of the neople who have 
participated in the program claim that it is worth as much 
as one cent a pound to them in their raw cotton purchases. 
Let's assume that a small mill uses only 50 bales of cot- 
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ton per week and runs 50 weeks out of the year, consuming 
, total of 2,500 bales in a year's time. Allowing 475 pounds 
ner bale, this small mill would consume 1,187,500 pounds 
of cotton Suppose they effect a Saving Of one cent per 
nound on their raw cotton purchases. That would amount 
ro $11.875. Or let's take one-half cent per pound. This 
would mean a saving of $5,937.50. If the mill employed 
two fiber technicians and paid them $2,000 a yeat each, 


‘here would still be a saving of almost $2,000 in raw cot- 
ton purchases, to say nothing of the economies effected in 
nrocessing. Using the above figures, the mill running 100 


iles pel week could eftect a saving of on fourth of a cent 


rer pound and still come out with the same net saving as 
the smaller mill. Two hundred bales per week would allow 


a saving of as low as one-eighth of a cent a pound to show 


1 proht. So we think there is a definite use for this. 


There are two developments that we believe are of par- 


ticular importance to the industry today The first is the 


nechanical cotton picker, and the second is the raw cotton 


supply situation. Both of these problems give greater em 
hasis to the need ror an adequate cotton hber testing pro- 
eoram by the mills. A number of fiber and spinning tests 


which have been made on cottons harvested mechanically 
have now been made available. You will be interested in 
knowing that one mechanical cotton picker can perform 
the work of from 40 to 50 average field hands. On cotton 
yielding Y bales per acre, which is the national average, 
the picker will harvest 1,500 pounds of seed cotton or a 


bale of lint cotton in two hours and 20 minutes. The aver- 


LK hand picker gathers about 15 pout ds of seed cotton an 
hour. During the current season approximately 250 ma- 
hines have been in operation across the cotton belt, with 
approximately 70 per cent of these machines concentrated 
in the Delta area. The International Harvester Co., which 
is the only firm engaged in commercial production, plans to 
have an additional 1,550 pickers available by the beginning 
of the 1948 season. 

I think the mechanical picker is here. What happens to 
cotton harvested mechanically? It has been found that the 
grade is lower, of course; maybe sometimes one or two 
grades lower. But the fiber test shows that, by getting ito 
the fields before the cotton 1s subjected to weather damage, 
etc., you have better material, better strength, more unt- 
formity in length. So it is a matter of getting the cotton 
out of the fields. If you can get the trash out of it without 
damaging the fiber too much, the mechanical cotton picker 
will do much for the industry. 

From the reports on this year's crop, 1 looks as though 
there are not going to be any long lengths to speak of; and 
that scarcity of cotton in the longer lengths will be reflected 
in the price of the shorter lengths. Let me repeat that this 
situation in the raw rotton supply emphasizes the need for 
the testing of the cotton fiber. 

Saran Yarn Co., a subsidiary of Dow Chemical Co. and 
National Plastic Product Co., recently has been organized to 
engage in the manufacture of Saran (vinylidene chloride) 
multifilaments for textile purposes. The new company is 
building a plant at Odenton, Md., to spin Saran into fine 
denier staple, monofilaments and multifilaments, and ts 
expected to be in production by the mi idle of 1948. The 
material is said to have no moisture absorption and to 
possess high resistance to abrasion. It ts little affected by 
most ordinary acids and alkalies, it is reported, and will not 


support flame. 
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ROCKERHEAD CALENDAR 
RACKS OR LOGGERHEADS 
FOR PICKERS 


More than 1,000 of 
these devices have 
proved that there is less " 
waste, more efficient 
production and no “‘soff 
nosed laps’’ when the. 
are used. Each lap i: 
firm, being 2 to 4 inches 


smaller in diameter. 


Self-aligning head in- 


Sures seating of rollers 


= 


wear rollers »shape. 

ollers cone shape => Equipped with 
= Fafnir ball bear- 
=> ings. Safety Re- 


NO OTHER COMPANY {ime lease Pin, 
IS LICENSED To 
MANUFACTURE 
THIS DEVICE 


on lap pins and will not 


~ 


Designed for use 
on Kitson, Saco- 
Lowell, Whitin, 
and Potter and 


Tohnson Pickers. 


= 'MMEDIATE 


Patent No. 


2,018,063 DELIVERY 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO. 


2601 Wilkinson Blvd. — Tel. 4-5633 — Charlotte, N. C. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Industrial Chemicals 
Sulfonated Oils 
Wetting Agents 
Warp Sizings 
Industrial Paints 
Soaps 


CHEMICAL 
Spartanburg 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnoces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times loager than 
these lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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VE TRAOL MARE Pal OFF 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


Q. M. Office Opens Sample Display Room 


The New York Quartermaster Purchasing Office, 111 
East 16th Street, New York City, recently opened.a new 
sample display room as part of its accelerated industrial 
mobilization program, according to an announcement by 
Col. L. O. Grice, commanding officer. The exhibit, the 
first of its kind, emphasizes closer co-operation between 
government and industry in providing for military require- 
ments. It has been planned and arranged to supply the 
latest information available covering Quartermaster items 
for current procurement and will also assist in procurement 
planning with regard to commodities required by the Army 
and Navy for future use. 

Opening ceremonies held Friday, Nov. 21, were attended 
by Maj.-Gem. Thomas B. Larkin, the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral; Brig.-Gen. William H. Middleswart, chief of military 
planning division; Kellogg G. Birdseye, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Quartermaster Association; and a number of the 
nation’s leading industrialists. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY who attended the 
opening of the New York Quartermaster Purchasing Office sample display 
room are included in the group above. Left te right. seated: N. 5S. 
Mitchell, president of Standard Brands, Inc.; Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, 
president of Botany Mills; Maj.-Gen. Thomas B. Larkin; Col. L. O. 
Grice; and Capt. William Landau of the Navy Purchasing Office. Stand- 
ing: W Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotten Textile Mer- 
chants of New York; Capt. Elliott Ranney of the Navy; H. C. Hoffmann, 
general manager of Reeves Bros.; Thomas Estes, vice-president of J. P 
Stevens & Co., Ime.; Rey A. Cheney, president of the Underwear Insti- 
tute; Kellogg CG. Birdseye, president of the Quartermaster Association; 
C. G. Mortimer, vice-president of General Foods Corp.; and Capt. Walter 
Prien of the Navy. 


According to Colonel Grice, the sample display room 
was developed by the Army in response to a long felt need 
“to demonstrate what the military services require to con- 
tractors who undertake the responsibility of producing and 
supplying items to meet those requirements.” 

Representing the Quartermaster Association, Mr. Birds- 
eye outlined that organization's general plan for promotion 
of co-operation between the Quartermaster Corps, industry 
and the Quartermaster Association. He stated that industry 
groups representing all phases of Quartermaster Corps activ- 
ities have been established on a geographic basis: They 
will be directed by executive boards chosen among the top- 
most men in the nation and industry. Activities will be 
co-ordinated with the Quartermaster industrial mobilization 
planning district offices located throughout the country. The 
Army will tell the association what tt needs and will give 
industry a chance to tell how it thinks things should be done. 

Should the Office of the Quartermaster General have a 
problem on which it needs. the advice of industry, the prob- 
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lem will be forwarded to the secretary of the Quartermaster 
Association, who will give it to the executive board. The 


executive board will see to it that the industry concerned 
will investigate the problem and make recommendations for 
a solution, which will then go back through the same chan- 
nels to the O. Q. M. G. 

The sathnple display room will be maintained on a current 
basis, with frequent changes in content. From time to time 
some features will be eliminated and new ones added. 
Specific provision has also been made for items to be han- 
dled and examined carefully by interested representatives of 
industrial concerns. Constructive material on hand will 
include timely and pertinent data concerning all Quarter- 
master supplies purchased by the New York Quartermaster 
Purchasing Office—from news and samples relating to re- 
search and development of new and improved products to 
detailed specifications and other information contained in 
Invitations to Bid. 

Among the major displays are those relating to clothing 
and equipment used in tropical, arctic and temperate cli- 
mates; footwear of all kinds, including those worn by allied 
and enemy soldiers; production and inspection of textiles; 
and subsistence. A section devoted to Quartermaster re- 
search and development activities illustrates the extensive 
experiments being conducted in connection with water- 
repellent materials, fungi on articles of clothing, methods 
of shrinkage of woolen goods, and the use of fibrous glass 
for insulation linings for clothing to protect against ex- 
tremes of temperature. 

Among those present for the opening ceremony were 
Charles F. H. Johnson of Botany Mills, Andrew Walls of 
American Woolen Co., Rowe B. Metcalf of Metcalf Bros. & 
Co., S. L. Hutcheson of Peerless Woolen ~-Mills, Herbert 
Pleet of Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Thomas Kennedy of 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Thomas W. Estes of 
J. P. Stevens & Co., W. J. Browning of Cannon Mills, F. A. 
Jenckes of Burlington Mills of New York, William Hugh- 
lett of Dan River Mills, Charles D. Carvin of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., H. C. Hoffman of Reeves Bros., Charles W. 
Bellows of Textron, Howard Gessner of George Wood Sons 
& Co., John Larkin of Celanese Corp. of America, Robert 
Amory of Springs Mills, W. C. B. Lambert of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Edwin Wilkinson of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, Roscal Edlund of the Associa- 
tion of American Soap and Glycerine Producers, W. Ray Bell 
of the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, Charles K. Everett of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
Matthew H. O’Brien of the Rayon Yarn Producers Group. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


nginegers and 


STOP-FIRE 


The MODERN Extinguisher that Operates 
INSTANTLY With a “Twist of the Wrist” 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT—EASY TO HANDLE 
Ejects a 20 it. to 30 ft. spray of fire extinguishing fluid that 
converts immediately to heavy gas. With the aid of the hose, 
you may spray the fluid in any direction. The fluid consists 
of carbon tetrachloride and carbon dioxide scientifically 
blended to produce a more effective fire extinguishing agent. 
The fluid is effective for years. 


In Use in Many of the South’s Larger Mills 


UNION STOP-FIRE CORP. 


Subsidiary of Union Parts Mfg. Co. 
127 Ashland Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Southern Repr.: L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive, 
Phone 3-7424, Charlotte, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


Travelers 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. 8S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


- ~ ~ 


CURRAT) & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


; Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


, PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


Johnson Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Cotton boods Market 


A large part of gray cloth production has been sold for 
the first six months of next year. The degree to which 
tabrics are sold ahead varies between fabrics, however, with 
no print cloth production of note said left for booking this 
side of next October. It is true, market observers said, that 
some late second quarter and third quarter print cloth pro 
duction has yet to be sold, but the yardage was not consid 
ered great. 

There are still third quarter goods to be had, it is said, 
with a number of buyers who heretofore had been looking 
for this delivery, not willing to buy now. 

This ts not true throughout the market, observers state, 
for there is still interest in goods for third period in a num- 
ber of cases, selling houses reporting bids still coming in 
In fact, one executive points out, some houses in the trad 
are growing increasingly cautious to whom they sell beyond 
June, only those users with the very best of credit standings 
getting goods. 

Offerings in the second-hand market are becoming num. 
erous, some in the trade assert. Though not much real action 
is anticipated in resales through the rest of this year, there 
are those in the gray goods market who take the view that 
after Jan. 1 offerings from these sources are going to be on 
the increase. 

Cost of raw cotton to the mills is rising steadily. Print 
cloth producers revealed they are paying on the average of 
41 cents a pound for March cotton suitable for print cloth 
yarn spinning while up to 51 cents a pound and better was 
being paid for yarns entering such fabrics as hiling sateens, 
for example. Prices on cotton entering drills was said to be 
on the basis of 38 cents 

Mills making fine combed cotton gray cloths are refusing 
in a great many cases to write second and third quarter 
business due to the uncertainty of long-staple cotton sup- 
plies. 

A total of 2,289,000,000 yards of cotton broad woven 
goods was produc ed during the third quarter of 1947, the 
Bureau of the Census has reported. This was 177 million 
yards or seven per cent less than the produc tion in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947. Most of the decrease was due to the 
general shutdown for vacations. 

Ot the 395,000 looms tn place on Sept. 27, 1947, 380,000 
were active on the first shift: 358,000 on the second: and 
173,000 on the third. Loom operation totaled 475 million 
looms hours, which was five per cent below the total loom 
hours operated during the April-June pe riod of 1947. 

The total yarn consumed in the production of cotton 
broad woven goods and tire fabrics amounted to 829 million 
pounds, of which 767 million pounds were cotton, 53 mil- 
lion pounds rayon, and nine million pounds other than cot. 
ton or rayon yarns. 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Some yarn distributors in Philadelphia indicate that their 
mills are sold tht rough February and March and will not go 
beyond ri hers admit to being sold through part or all of 
the second quarter and add that selling six months ahead 
was taking enough risk for the present. 

Spinners other than regular mill sources occasionally offer 
additional yarn, but dealers say asking prices on such lots 

high, and occasionally so extreme that they refuse to 
move the yarn. Most distributors indicate they encounter 
little price resistance, though two dealers say they did have 
customers balk recently at prices quoted on several key 
carded counts where nearby delivery was available 

It is pointed out that some Philadelphia houses previously 
were understood to have undersold by a cent or two, in 
transactions with regular accounts, as compared with the 
general- range of quotations here and elsewhere, have r 
cently been quoting small lots of © strategic’ descriptions 
for spot and nearby arrivals, at a cent or more above the 
general level. In this way, it ts said, consumers of sale yarn. 
who missed their opportunity of covering to better advan 
tage in October and earlier, are being rationed as to remain- 
ing available first quarier supplies, according to their ability 
or willingness to pay premiums. 

Over the last few weeks, selling agents of some of the 
larger sale yarn sources have marked time, awaiting word 
next month as to spinners’ policy regarding acceptance of 
new contracts that have been oftered by large manufacturers, 
for distant deliveries to be furnished at a price basis which 
probably will be agreed upon in January. 

The belief that yarn users are basing inquiries and orders 
on actual needs, and that present demand generally ° is 
“sound,” is voiced by numerous yarn distributors. 

The Agriculture Department, in its final report of. the 
year, has estimated this year’s cotton crop at 11,694,000 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 

This is an increase of 189,000 bales from last month's 
estimate of 11,505,000 bales. The crop totaled 8,640,000 
bales last year and averaged 12,390,000 bales for the 1936 
4) pe riod. 

Production of cotton 1!/, inches and longer in the 1947 
1948 crop year now is estimated at about 140,000 bales. 
This is approximately 60 per cent of the production in this 
staple length in the last two years and about one-third of 
the average production for the last five years. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


W/ PEACH Co 


GASTONIA, N. C 
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ALSO IN WOOL AND 
WORSTED SPINNING 


lf Eadie Oil-lubricated Rings fit into your processes, you 
can definitely raise production over conventional methods 
—often 30% to 50%. Change-over is quick and simple, 
using existing rails. Besides exclusive Eadie rings, 


DIAMOND FINISH makes all standard styles and sizes. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and wister Rings since 1873 


UCH card 


grinder wear and wire wear 


can be eliminated if accurate 


grinders are used to grind 


only until the wire receives | 


the required carding point. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY — 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass. . Greenville, S. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, 


and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment anda supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLE TIN. We realize that 


operating executives are } equently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our ras cribers 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White 


AKRON BELTING O©O., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps Oliver DD. Landis, 718 
Queens HRd., Chariotte 4, N. C.: Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta St.. Greenville. 
5. ©C.: William J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St.. Greenville. 8. C 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr L. E 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C 


AMERICAN OYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div... 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Hugh Puckett. Sou. District Mgr. Reprs John 1) Hunter, Paul F. Haddock. 
R. S. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adam 1404 S. 22nd St... 
Birmingham, Ala Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro. N. C 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr... 423 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur. Oa Cc. P. Kirchen. 10 Sou ith 
St.. Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bide New Orieans., 
La. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N 
C.. and Atlanta. Ga 


AMERICAN TEATILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 


owner 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave... New York City. Sou Office, John- 


ston Bide Chariotte. N. C Harry L. Dalto Mer 

ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Work 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9. Ill. Dist 
Divisional Offices Armour & Co P. ©. Box 2664. Birmingham. Ala Armour 
& Co 1816 Liberty Life Bide Chariotte. N. C Armour & Co Jacksonville. 


Pla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bldg. Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. Lancaster. 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. 5S. C., J. V. Ashley. Sou. Dist 


Mer 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & INC... Providence. R. I Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Trvon St Chariotte. N. C W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mer Technica! 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St Salisbury. NWN. C Phone 1497-J: 


Ww. I Milis, 803 Magnolia St Greensboro, N. C Phone 3-6282: Philip L 
Lavole, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga,. Ala.: John H. Graham. P. O. Box 904. Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614; Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St.. Charlotte. 
N. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place. 
Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 

ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Cy Providence, R. I Sou. Offices 
618 Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Agent. Frederick Sails 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St... tianta, Ca 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave yreen- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


BARNES TEATILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanbure. S. C 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Mgr... D. S. Quern, P. O. Box 183. 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins. Ga 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H.. Boston. Mas Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga "none Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, 111 Augusta 
St.. Greenvilie, 5S. C Phone 150; Willlam J. Moore, 1 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C 

BLACK MAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, S.C. P. C. Blackman. 
Jr., W. B. Uhier, Paul C. Thomas, Atlanta, Ga. John C. Turner, Box 916: New 
England, Frank T. Seery & Co., Inc., Melrose, Mass 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elizabeth. N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C Sou. Meg Russell C. 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith. Charlotte. 
N.C 

BROOKLY FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson 
Box 841, Greenville, 8S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.;: Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-K.noxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly. D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville. Tenn James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn 
Chicago, Ill.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 8. C 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia. Pa Sou. Rep.: J. H 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 

CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville. S. C 

CAROLINA MACHINERY CoO., Steel Creek Rd.. P. O. Box 1922. Charlotte 
N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville. S. C 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter. Inc 
Gastonia, N. ©. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main S8t.. Dallas. 
Tex. 

CHANDLER MACHINERY CO., 120 Houston St... N.E.. Atlanta. Ga 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter S 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. B. Beattie. P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. S. E. Mer.. Clinton 
Cypress 1127; 


Sales Co., Inc., 325 Western Union Bidg Atianta 3, Ga., Tel 


Boyce L. Estes. 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc... Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481. Phone 8622. Spartanburg. C Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bldg... Phone 
3713, Greenville. S. ¢ Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange. Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded. Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industria] 
Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COLE MFG. COoO., D., Newnan, Ga 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO... 17 Battery Place et York City. Corn 


P lucts Sales Co.. Southeastern Bldg Greensboro, N W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer Corn Products Sales Co mitgomery Bide irg. S&S. C.: Corn 
Procucts Sales Co.. Woodside Bide.. Gree nville 5S. C.. J. Allen Simpson. Mer.: 


Corn Products Sales Co Mili and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & C©CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave.. Newark. WN. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N ; 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO.. of ~~ St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou 
Rep: Greenville, 5S. C 1000 Woodsi Blidge... W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Teunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720. Atlante 
Ga H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C 

DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole. 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 
5. C Thomses W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave N.E.. Atianta, Ga.; T. A. 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs ©. E. Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
oO. C. Willlams, 240 Spring St N.W., Atianta, Ga.: EK. C. Sparks. P. O. Box 
2368, Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. W ayland, P. ©. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fla.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Megr., 
rhe Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Pilent and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072. Asheville. N. C 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I 
DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 8S. C 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison. 
551 Wilton St.. Marianna, Fla.; L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham. WN. C.: 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N. C 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, & 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 5.W.. W. M. Mitchell 
DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham. England: Boston. Mass 

DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse. N. Y. 


DU DE NEMOURS & Co., E. Organic Chemicals Dept... Main Office. 
Wi ngton, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District: Charlotte Office. 414 8S 
Chaweh St RNR. D. Sloan, Mer J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mer Reprs.: E. P 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable. N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga T t. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.: J. T. MeGregor, 
sboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory. 
N. ©. Atianta Office, 1206 Spring St N. W., A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayto Adam Pisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers. J. L 
FPesperman, Jr.. John 5S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. 8 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, FPia.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn 
DURANT MFG. CO., 1957 N. Buflum St., Milwaukee 1, Wis.; 157 Orange 8t.., 
Providence 3, R. I. Exclusive Sou. Reprs.: F. W. Warrington Co., Charlotte. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St Charlotte, N. C., George A. Pield, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson. Mer. Sou. 
Saies. Arthur W.-Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone Main 
2645, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1. Tex. 
ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, &S. C.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 

FELTERS CO., THE, 210-G South St.. Boston. Mass 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bildg.., 
Chariotte,. N. C 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co., Greenville, S&S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn 

GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia. N. C. 

GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia. N. C 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., "Gastonia, 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt 


GASTONIA SHEET METAL WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17. Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.: 110 Milby 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C. 
& S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New York. N. ¥. Sou. Sales and 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St.. 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970. Charlotte 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Saies Mgr.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. ©. Mills. Jr., Raleigh, 
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Manufacturers of 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 213 


MINERO 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


AGENT for Textile Fibres. | 


A. 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIES 


A. M. KNIGHT W. M. DYNES 


West Yarmouth, Mass. West Springfield, Mass. Westwood, Mass. 


S$. T. DOUGLAS, JR. 


@ MINEROL isa prepared agent for conditioning 
textile fibres..a systematic Process of Spraying 
Natural and Dyed Raw Stock. «e MINEROL helps 
to separate long fibres from the short. It saves good 
fibres and prevents waste. It makes fibres more 
supple.. more pliable.e MINEROL provides control 
of conditions caused by static electricity. It protects 
the cards and preserves the wire. « MINEROL 
prevents Dust and Fly..safequarding health and 
insuring better working conditions. eMINEROL..as 
a conditioner is more urgently in demand thru the 
increased use of staple Cut Rayon and its varied 
combinations with cotton, wool and other fibres. 


RNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETTON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING FIBRE 


CHARLOTTE, NW. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


R. C. YOUNG, Mor. JOHN FERGUSON W. E. SMITH 
Charlotte, N. C. LaGrenge, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
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N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mer.. Bluefield. 
W. Va.; E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Camp- 


bell, Combustion Engineer. Charlotte. N. C 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 495 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 2459 W tlkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. H. Williams, Mer. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave.. Gastonia. N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO... Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. Phone 2-1824: Albert 
Bennett, Phone 22-1595 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville. S. C 
GUARDIAN CHEMICAL CO., 708 Jefferson St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


GULF OTL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office. Atlanta. Ga. C. T. 
Timmons, Greenville, 8. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg. S. C.: R. G. 
Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway. New York 18. N. Y. 


H &2 B AMERICAN MACHINE ©O., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.: 
Chariotte, N. C.. Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE ©O. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment ©Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C., Asheville. N. C., Gastonia. N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St.. Boston 11. Mass. Sou 
Rep.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave.. Gastonia. N. C. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 5. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., F., 303 Lehigh Ave... Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Megr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave.. Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St.. Houston 2. Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443;: G. J. Reese. 315 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La.: C. L 
Elgert. 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidge.. 7 St. Paul St Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2. Box 398. Glen Allen. Va.. Tel. 5-1620: 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd... N.E.. Apt. 6-B. Atlanta, Ga.. Tel. Cherokee 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. G. Schults, 130! 
W. Morehead 8t.. Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: S. P. Schwover. P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point. N. C.. Tel. 3654: J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. McMann. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor. P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. and Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: A. P. Newton. Asst. to 
the President, Charlotte, N. C.; S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer. 8S. C.: 
Sou. Rep.: W. D. “Chip” Clark. 74 Montclair Dr., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.: Sou 
Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mig. Corp.. Box 3096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply 


Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spar ee 5. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co Greenville, 5. C.; 


Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Suppliers Ga.: South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte N. C., 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, 5S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. O.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville, 
5. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside —— 
Greenville, C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. S. C., Charlotte. N. C. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8. C.: Luke Castile. 924 Monticello - ne 
Ohariotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace. Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KELLER TOOL CO., Grand Haven, Mich. Marcus Bailey, 117 S. 2ist St.. 
Birmingham 3, Ala.; Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 4. N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287, 
Chariotte. N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4. N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. C©CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Pox 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 6. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER O©O.. A. C., — Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place. Greenville. 5. 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg.. Fall River, Mass. 

LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 8&t., 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Pred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte. 
N. C.; James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga.: Leo A. DeJean. 
850 Gladstone Bivd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Asheville, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Rich- 
mond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, Ga.: John D. Robinson Co.. 
Savannah, Ga.; Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland 


Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Oo... Memphis, Tenn.: Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Turner Supply Co Mobile, Ala.;: Jeflerson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: R. J. Tricon Co., New Orieans, La 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE. Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. OCo., Anniston: Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadrden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta: Bigg Supply Co.. Macon Kentucky—<Graft-Pelle Co., 
Loulsville. North Carolina—Charictte Supply Co., Charlotte: Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton; Oarolina Supply Oo., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mig. Co., Knoxville: Buford Bros, Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. ©. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C.. Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga.. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi! and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Chariotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. J 
Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244. Greer, S. C 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8S 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury. N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE. 8 Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N.C 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louls 4. Mo. G. Y¥. FPrankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg.. 
Chariotte 2. N. C 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO.,. INC., Spartanbure,. 8S. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake. K. T. Moore. 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.: W. EB. Nash. Asheville. N. C 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co.. Charlotte 1. N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.. Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker. Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt. 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. ; 


NATIONAL PLASTICS, INC., Knoxville 2, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path. 8S. C.: H. B. 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. K. Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 


NEW DEPARTURE, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Administrative Offices, 
Bristol, Conn.; headquarters of Southeastern territory: New Departure, 1154 
National Press Bidg., Washington 4, D. C., A. A. Gloetzner, Mgr.; Sou. Repr.: 
Jones Y. Pharr, Jr., 2615 Marston Rd., Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia. N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Chariotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix. 
P. O. Box 28, Atianta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, 8. C.: James 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonis, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr.. 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, BOY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NOONE & ©O., WM. B., 105 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


NORTH CAROLINA EQUIPMENT CO., Charlotte, N. ©C.; Raleigh, N. C.: 
Asheville, N. C.; Wilmington, N. C. Southern Equipment Sales Co., Columbia. 
C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., S.W., P. O. Box 123. Btation 
“A.” Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.: Marietta, Ga. P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.; Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
R. E. Howell, Sales Engineer, Marietta, Ga.; Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Raymond J. Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.,.Phone 
4-7331. 

PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 5. C 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 

PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach 

PEASE & E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer» 805 Bona Allen ldg.. Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. ©. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
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PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave.. 8.W.. P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone RAymond 2136, Atianta. Ga. Frank G. North. Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.: E. LeClair, Sales Mer.: 
Glee B. Thompson, Atlanta, Ga. Raymond J. Payne, Carolina Reprs.. P. O 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Tel. 4-7331 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanbure. S. C. 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O., Tel. Cherry 7820; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St.. Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677: Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler, P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. 4-1626: Dallas Office: D 
FP. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall. Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6. Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. P. O. Box 4205. C 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, 5S. C.; A. 8S. Jay. P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman. P. O 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel,. 615 Roslyn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P Batson. P 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, 5. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr.. P. O. Box 1474. Greensboro 
N.C 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atianta, Ga 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Piaine, Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bide... Charlotte. N. C.. 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga.. Phone 
Atwood 26198. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8... Worcester. Mass. Sou 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


Office, Box 1045. Greenville. 


S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro. 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: F. Robbins Lowe 
and ©. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.. Atlanta, Ga.: Miles A. Comer and H. M 
Walsh. Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C., Charies S. Smart, Jr., Selling Aet. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St... New York 13. N. Y¥ 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., -Mer 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate. Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mil! Supply Co., 1064-1090 


Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only) 
Southwestern Reprs.: ©. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market S8t.. 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St.. Greenville. S 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office. 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga 
PF. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales: P. W. Goddard, Mer.. Industria! 
OU Sales: G. R. Dyer, Mer National Accounts Dept State Offices: Atlanta 
Ga., Birmingham. Ala., Jacksonville, Fila., Miami, Fla.. Tampa, Fla.: Columbia 
8S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Nashville. Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp. P. O. Box 988. Columbia F. S. C J. O Holt. P. O 
Box 5516, Raleigh. N. C.: L. M. Kay. 332 Eighth St... N_-E.. Atlanta. Ga.: G. C 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338. Nashville, Tenn W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6. 111 
Broadus Ave.. Greenville. S. C R. C. Martens. Rt. 1 timore, Ala R. O 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish. 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville. Ga.: R. A. Smith, P. O 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave... Macon, Ga 


SIRRINE CO., J. E. Greenville, 8S. C 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte. N. C 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean Decatur, Ga.;: Ga. and Alea. Rep.: G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297. Gastonia, N. C N. C. Rep Jack Alexander. Box 1623. Phone T7777. 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and 8S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan 
St Kingsport. Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox. V-Pres.. Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville. S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.: O. L. (*‘Blackle’’) Carter, Box 
2206. Phone 2043. Greenville, & 


SOCONY-VACUUM OTL CO.. INC., Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co. 224 W. ist 8t.. 
Charlotte. N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenviile, S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal. 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia. S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg.., Nashville 3. Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn.. 
Johnson City. Tenn 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.. 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte. N. C.. H O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
Guilford College N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: 
M W Pletcher. 2973 Hardman Court, Atianta,. Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. C 


SOUTHERN RELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.: J J Merritt. 1428 Peachtree St.. N.E 
Atlanta, Ga: J. H. Riley. 3013 Menroe St.. Columbia. 8S. C.: S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney. S. C 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP.. W. Morehead St... Charlotte. N. C 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg.. Box 1917, Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain. Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 FE. McBee Ave... Box 1899 
Greenville. 8S. C.. J. J. Kaufmenn, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divi- 
sions; Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman. <r... Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Piant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. Mer 

SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte. N. C. 

SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Benson Davis, Mgr 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur. Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Southeastern Mer.: Charlotte. N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 


5.W., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
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Mitchell, Montgomery Bldg, Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville. 
5. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atianta, Ga.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane 
Birmingham, Ala 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn Seles Reprs.: 

Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. i5th St., Philadelphia. Pa., Tel 
9977; G. R. Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers. Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3613 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15 La., Tel 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co.. 410 Candler Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turple, Jr.. 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave.. Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville. 8S. Dre 
Tel. 3515-M 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant. 2100 W Allegheny Ave.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg.. Box 1917. Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
vile Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899. Greenville S&S oo. dd J 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd.. Box 1496, Atianta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles. a division of Stee) 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville. S. C.. J. J Kaufmann, Jr.. 
Mer 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave 
224 W. Second 8St., Charlotte, N. C.. Sou. Mer W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte, N, C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs E. S. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. “V.”"’ Birmingham. Ala WN Cc 
Repr.: W. S. Gilbert, Charlotte, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge. Charlotte 
N.C 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: H. B.-Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188. Monroe. N. C.: M H Cranford. 135 
Wainut St., Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester. Clarksville. Ga 


STEWART-WARNER CORP., Alemite Div., 1897 Diversey Parkway Chicago 14 
Il) 


SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk, Va 


TENNANT CO., G. H., 2530 N. Second St.. Minneapolis. Minn 
Mgr., Robert F. Guthrie, 2160 Colony Road. Charlotte. N. C 
S. Mabusth, 216 Elmwood Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: 8S. C 
18 Alaska Ave., Greenville, S. C.; Ga. Repr.: 
Rd.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. Va.. and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.: W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.: J. S&S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. 8S. C.: L 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. G. Myers. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin. Greensboro 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.: C. T. Hardy. Durham. WN. C 

TEATILE APRON CO., East Point. Ga 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1700-10 S. Mint St.. Charlotte 1. N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OT. CO., 17 Battery Place. New York. N. Y. 
S. E. Dist Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.;: K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mer. 
Charlotte 2-3063 

TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO... Gastonia. N. C 

TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116. Gastonia. N. C 
UNION CRAYON CO., Lowell. Mass 

UNION STOP FIRE CORP., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn. N. Y. Sou 
L. B. McWilliams, 2104 Wilmore Drive. Chariotte. N. < 

U 8S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence. Mass Sou lants. Greenville 8 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt. 208 Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper. Johnson City. Tenn 

U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence. R. I Sou 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville. 8S. C.: 
Oliver B. Lend, P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. Maynard. P. O. Box 
456. Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83. Concord. N. C 
UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.,. Providence. R I Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.. Agt. J. W. Stribling 
VALENTINE & CO., 3. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T 
S. Main St Winston-Salem, N. C 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office Room 231. W 
St.. Greenville. S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave... P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
Aliso W. L. Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga 
VIRGINIA SMELTING CO... West Norfolk. Va 
WAK INDUSTRIES. Charlotte. N. C 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave.. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825. Burlington. N. C.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI. Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga 

WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building. Dallas. Tex 

WATSON & DESMOND, 218'2 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954. Charlotte. N. C. Sou Reps.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: John W Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C 

WATSON-WILIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield. 810 Woodside Bldg.., 
Greeoville, 8. C 
WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave.. Palmyra, 
N. J 

WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245. Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bidg. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave. Jreenville. S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. U.; G W. Gearell, R. No. 15. Knoxville, Tenn. 


G. H. Little 
Rittenhouse 


New York City Sou. Office 


Sou. Textile 
N. C. Repr.: A. 
Repr.: H. E. Lavett, 
John Thorsen, 818 Springdale 


Repr.: 


Reps. : 


Holt Haywood, 62 


Washington 


New York 16, N. ¥ 


Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
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TEXTILE SCRUBBING 
MILL POWDER 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


Established 1838 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P.O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Ihe GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
McKEE settins company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 
T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 «+ PHONE 640 «+ GREER, S. C. 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
ENDLESS BLANKETS 
RAYON SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


H. W.CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Allendale 352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT WILLIAM J. MOORE 
111 Augusta St., Telephone 150 1 Pendleton St. 


JTERLING RING TRAVELER 


TROUBLES? 


You shouldn’t have any 
trouble with your Travel- 
ers, if you would only show 
or tell us your complete 
problem. 

Ot course, a Traveler can- 
not do the impossible. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Bex 188. Monroe, N. C. 
M. H. CRANFORD 
x 204 

Clester, S. C. 
Db. IVESTER 
Clarksville, Ga. 
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Southern States 


WHY BUY FRICTION 


REPLACE OLD STYLE WORN OUT COMB BOXES WITH 


This graphic illustration reveals the efficient 
design of this Comb Box. Notice that there are 
... that it is sealed to elim- 
inate costly oil leakage. Comb-stock replacement 


no frictional parts 


or adjustment is easily accomplished from the 
exterior of the box. 


The Southern States Equipment Corporation 
Type C, Ball Bearing Comb Box, with adapter 
base, fits either right or left, on any current 


make of cotton ecard! 


Factory lubricated, and equipped with Victor- 
prene Oil Seals, this outstanding product elim- 
inates frequent and unnecessary oil changes and 
the box. the 


‘*down-time. ’’ old-stvle 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


TYPE C 


BALL BEARING 
COMB BOX 


WHY BUY FRICTION ... When it can be 
virtually eliminated 


Ball 


with the installation of 


this modern Bearing Unit. Constructed 
throughout with a double row of heavy duty ball 
bearings, there are no slapping parts to create 
wear—and 


friction, heat. 


The 


smooth operation, that means savings to you in 


excess replacement 


costs. result is a noiseless. frictionless. 


both time and money. 


Southern States Type C Ball Bearing Comb Box 
has no working parts to wear out. For little more 
than the cost of replacing an eccentric and 
bearing in the present box, a standard set of 
replacement ball bearings can be inserted—pro- 


viding an entirely new box! 


Send us your order, TODAY, or write for 


Bulletin TB 100. 


HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


Equipment Corp. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
Largest Manufacturer of Cast-Josth aud Cut-Jooth Gears ia the South 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital! 


Whether it’s called “controlled deflation” or 
“controlling inflation,” Mr. Truman’s control pro- 
gram is getting wound up in more snarls than a 
kitten with a ball of yarn. He’s squarely up 
against these rasping questions by Congress: 
When do we get (1) a cut in government spend- 
ing, payrolls and activities; (2) refunding of 
bonds in banks that have soaked up deposits and 
lending resources; (3) cuts in income taxes and 
more money for capital investment; (4) a stand- 
ardized amortization plan for retirement of the 
public debt; (5) taking inflation out of bank 
credit by allowing interest rates to find their own 
level; (6) reversal of Treasury demands that 70 
per cent of profits be distributed as dividends, 
and business allowed to plow back some earnings 
for efficiency, new machinery and greater and 
less costly outputs; (7) a curb on new wage de- 
mands, and some increase, even small, in labor 
productivity; (8) some relief for “white collar” 
workers whose purchasing power income is the 
lowest in 32 years, and (9) a realistic effort to 
supply needed houses and dwellings. 


Root of the trouble is there’s no fundamental 
confidence in Congress that the President’s pro- 
posals, even if adopted, could be made to work, 
and might not lead to fresh and greater troubles. 
Secretary Harriman is trying to convince busi- 
ness men it’s smart to be moderate on prices, and 
do it voluntarily. Secretary Schwellenbach ar- 
gues against anything that smacks of wage con- 
trols, even labor bosses indulging in some volun- 
tary controls in thelr own demands. Secretary 
Anderson doesn’t want farmers’ incomes hurt, 
and the President says the anti-trust laws are too 
sacred to touch, even in the interest of curbing 
inflation and cushioning the impact of draining 
out aid to Europe. 


Congress is in the same muddle as the Admin- 
istration. It wants to help Europe within reason, 
but it wants something done about the cross pur- 
poses and chaos at home, too. It is tired of the 
Administration’s “sacred cows,” including C. |. O. 
and the big labor bosses, and of conditions that 
were foreseen In Administration invitations for 
“come and get it’ wage increases. Before it’s 
over Mr. Truman is going to be pushed into some 
unwelcome “house cleaning.” 
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Least enthusiastic over the Truman anti-infla- 
tion plan are Cabinet members with the single 
exception of Schwellenbach. Eccles wants Fed- 
eral Reserve credit controls as a key to checking 
inflation, which brings snorts from Treasury’s 
Snyder, who thinks selling more savings bonds 
will do the trick. No one else wants a part in it, 
but the President indicates he wants “team 
work” from all of them in putting it over. 


The country should have a chance for a thor- 
ough try-out in voluntary limitations on invento- 
ries and in parcelling out scarce commodities be- 
fore legal restrictions are imposed, say majority 
leaders of the House and Senate. They charge 
the Truman plan might lead to “distortions in 
production” and diversions into “black markets.” 
They think, too, the country should have an op- 
portunity to fully adjust its economic and indus- 
trial mechanism to the new labor law. 


Congress shows a fixed intention of letting the 
Taft Law have full test and trial before tinkering 
with it. Least of all possibilities is a realization 
of the demand of the big labor bosses that the 
law be repealed. An additional and separate bill. 
which would ban industry-wide bargaining, and 
crack down on labor dictatorships and union mo- 
nopolies, is being considered by the House Labor 
Committee, and may be reported on after the first 
of the year 


Renewed inquiry into some of the practices of 
N. L. R. B. under the Wagner Act before revision 
by the House Labor Committee are a possibility 
in January. The old practice of allowing tempo- 
rary, part-time and seasonal workers to vote with 
regular workers in plant elections, even when 
they had not been on the payroll for months pre- 
vious, will come in for scrutiny. This is the 
means by which C. I. O. won some of its majori- 
ties. House members call it “padding; as one 
said, “like voting the rent signs and tombstones.” 


Growing opposition to industry-wide bargain- 
ing seems to be crystalizing in all segments of 
industry as the Taft Law becomes fully operative. 
Lewis and Petrillo are pointed out as examples of 
monopolistic dictatorships contrary to the public 
interest that arise in this practice, and spreading 
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rigor mortis in the path of growth, expansion and 
development, or even practical management. 


The towering task facing industry, it is felt by 
House leaders, is to get more production without 
increasing costs, and to overcome shortages with- 
out another skyward leap in wages and labor 
costs. Unions seem determined to try to hold 
down production, and keep supply behind de- 
mand, as a means of holding up existing wages, 
and smoothing the way for new and higher wage 
boosts. 


Union —s of N. L. R. B. is folding up fast 
now. C. I. O. has left to each union to decide 
whether to saapad m with the law and accept N. 
L. R. B. Those that can will do so, although Mur- 
ray and the C. I. O. top echelon will continue to 
beat the tom-tom of opposition. This is merely a 
smoke screen to conceal Communists in control 
of some big unions who cannot sign compliance 
affidavits and keep out of jail. : 


Evidence piles up before N. L. R. B. that many 
workers are still seriously misinformed as to how 
the Taft Law affects them. They are still being 
told it is a “slave law” that destroys collective 
bargaining. Many do not know the law gives 
rights and safeguards to them which they never 
had before, and that it is, in reality, a bill of 
rights for the rank and file worker as well as for 
his employer. 


As C. lL. O. calls for a third round of wage 
boosts, it is going to say a lot about the high cost 
of living and inadequacy of paychecks to cope 
with it. The contention is that real spendable 
earnings have been eaten up in exact ratio as 
prices have gone higher. That’s not disputed, but 
the question bothering people like Commerce Sec- 
retary Harriman is the point where soaring 
wages are going to begin to be translated into 
terms of unemployment. 


Inflation accounts, according to Washington 
economists, for about nine billion dollars in an- 
nual “disposable income,” and this sum is esti- 
mated to be keeping about 3,000,000 people at. 
work. Even a small shrinkage, it’s contended, 


BURKART- SCHIER CHEMICAL co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


would knock the props from under third-round 
wage demands. Total shrinkage might leave the 
country better off, but minus 3,000,000 jobs, too. 


Informal but weighty are interpretations that 
are being handed down by General Counsel Den- 
ham on the Taft Law. He says: (1) all agree- 
ments requiring union membership as a condition 
of employment are covered by the law’s union 
shop language; (2). it’s doubtful if failure to pay 
union-levied fines and assessments is a valid 
cause for firing a worker at union request; and 
(3) the 60-day notice on changing contracts re- 
quire only a general description of items to be 
covered in negotiations. 


Mr. Denham has thrown a lot of N. L. R. B. 
shenanigans into the waste basket in announcing 
that the 72-hour rule to produce evidence in sup- 
port of filed complaints is aimed at keeping out 
“nuisance charges” by unions, and making more 
effective use of N. L. R. B. personnel. Denham 
says if a union cannot make out a prima facie 
case to justify the board stepping in, it is not 
entitled to have the case prosecuted. Former pro- 
cedure was that N. L. R. B. went out and dug up 
facts or “evidence” to bolster up such complaints. 


Denham’s fateful decision that an employer is 
under no legal obligation to deal with a union 
whose officials have refused or failed to comply 
with the law injects the most serious obstacle to 
contracts outside the law that non-complying 
unions have faced. United Electric Workers is 
the largest Communist-dominated unit in the C. 
I. O. hammer and sickle constellation, and its 
leaders have furiously denounced the new law. 


Unions in both C. Il. O. and A. F. of L. camps 
say they will not work with a member expelled 
for any cause, and that constant work stoppages 
are to result. The law puts a check on the pen- 
chant of some unions to deceive their members 
and impede production through promiscuous ex- 
pulsions when they feel an increase in productiv- 
ity by their members is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. An expelled member can petition N. L. 
R. B. for a hearing. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


RUBBER-LINED PIPE and FITTINGS 
RUBBER and ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


| RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN uc. 


ai NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 
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‘REDUCED DRAG 
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“Not a single tube lost... on, ‘““we’re able to operate continu- 
Reduces spindle drag .. . ously at top speed—and we don’t 
Reduces bolster losses .. . have to worry about the oil losing 


Steps up production .. . its body at operating temperatures.” 
Cuts down on maintenance 


; For further information about 


Tycol Textile Oils, get in touch 
— says a textile mill operator. with your nearest Tide Water 


TIDE WATER “With Tycol Spindle Oil,” he goes Associated office. 
=r ASSOCIATED 
OIL COMPANY 
CATTERY PLACE YORK TO FIT THE JOB’’ 
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